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THE FIRST HURDLE 

BuKGOYNE had been sitting in moody silence for 
half an hour; now he got up, with the air of one 
who had almost reached a decision, and began to 
pace the floor. 

The other loungers in the room gave him a 
glance of amused indifference and went on with 
their gossip and Scotch. Half an hour before, 
when he came in, they offered to share both with 
him — and the chance to sign the checks for the 
latter — and had been answered by a shake of the 
head and a preoccupied stare, as he went on to 
a chair in the opposite comer. 

At the third turn, Burgoyne's decision was 
evidently made, for he straightened his shoulders 
and crossed the hall to a table in the writing-room. 
He hesitated a moment between note or letter paper, 
then chose the latter, and dashed the date under 
the club name. 

"My dear Nancy,*' he began — ^paused — 
frowned — tore up the sheet, and took another. 
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"My dear Miss Norton," he wrote — another 
pause — another frown — and that sheet also went 
into fragments and the waste-basket. 

The third try, however, was better, and when, 
after considerable hesitation * and thought, the 
letter was finished it read: 

My Dear Nancy: 

I have been in sore trovhle this last week. 
I am persuaded we have made a grievous mis- 
taJce^ aU dvs to my insistent impetuosity. Since 
I have had an opportwnity -for reftection^ I 
am sure it would be wrong for me to permit 
our engagement to continue. It would be a 
vast wnkvndness to you; indeed, a serious 
calamity. I am not intended for a family 
man; I am too selfish — too used to the luxury 
of independence — too satisfied with my own 
ease and opinions to inflict myself on any 
woman for life — and surely not on you. Vm 
too fond of you, Nancy, to let you marry me — - 
I don*t love any one but myself. Vve been 
sauntering through the world alone for so many 
years, I shall have to saunter alone to the end. 
I am almost double your age, Nancy, and I 
should not have let you promise me. I know 
now that you were not sure of yourself, and 
that we both were carried away by a burst of 
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sentiment and the moon and the flowers. And 
7 am too old to be so affected. I should have 
restramed myself. I have no excuse to plead 
except that you were altogether too charming 
that night. Hereafter I must see you only in 
the morning — when we old fellows are too iS- 
humored to think anything worth while but 
growls and frowns — and newspapers. 

It is fortunate that we determined to keep 
the engagement secret for a month — you wUl 
be saved the embarrassment of publicity^ and I 
that portion of regret for you that would be due 
to it. The intense regret for my folly in this 
matter, as affecting you and our future re* 
lations, I shall never forget. You hafve been 
in the last few years the one bright light in 
a rather dreary existence, and my foolishness 
Juis now lost me that light. I am going to 
Europe next week and shall not see you for 
a long time, but I hope you wUl think of me, 
if not with kindness, at least with indifferent 
toleration, and know always that I am honest 
in my desire to act only for your proper 
happiness. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Reginald Burgoyne. 

He read the letter slowly, slipped it into the 
envelope, wrote the address, and sealed the flap; 
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then ran the knife under It and reread the letter. 
It passed the second inspection unscarred^ and Bur- 
goyne himself carried it to the door-man and told 
him to have it delivered at once. As he turned 
away he frowned, shrugged his shoulders a bit, 
and went in and ordered a whisky and soda. 

It was done now — for better or worse, like 
marriage itself — and he was free again; and so 
was she. The last was the main import; it was 
right for her to be free; for a younger man — and 
a better mate. 

Presently a boy brought him a telegram. It 
was from John Redmond; a peremptory invitation 
(like all of Redmond's) to spend the week-end. 
Ordinarily he would have fumed — and possibly 
accepted ; now he smiled and accepted immediately. 

" Send a wire to Mr. Redmond at Crossways 
that I'll be down this evening," he said to the boy ; 
" then telephone to my apartment and tell my 
man Perkins that we will take the four-fifty and 
to meet me at the station." 

Miss Norton sat at her desk in the big alcove, 
alternately biting the tip of the penholder and 
tapping it against a pair of very pretty lips. 
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Before her lay a letter she had just written, and 
which she was reading for the third time. 

My Dear Reginald: 

Maybe I should begin ** My dear Mr. 
Burgoyne ** and end " Tour most obedient 
servant** but I didn't do the one^ yon see^ 
and I shan*t do the other, as you unU see if 
you care to read to the end. Am I crazy, 
you wonder? Yes, I am — for I am breaking 
our engagement, Reginald. In plain words — 
if you need any plainer — I cannot marry you. 
I have gone over it again and again this last 
week, and I am sure we have made a mistake. 
I am quite too frivolous for one of your calm 
temperament and experience; my mind is too 
shallow and my worldly vision too opaque 
ever to fit me for your wife. I honor you too 
highly and respect you too much to permit 
you to sacrifice yourself for a social moth, 
even if I did love you. And I don*t, Reginald, 
indeed I don*t — and I am sure you don*t love 
me either — and you must know it now as I do. 
We wUl blame it on the flowers and the moon, 
and the little cozy nook on the terrace, and 
the splash of the fountain, and the swing of 
the waltz — and that you are a man and I 
am a — woman. 
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And nott^ Reginald, this isn*t going to lose 
me you^ i$ itf I mea/n, it iinH going to lose 
your friendship and smUe, and advice when I 
want it — and all that you were to me before 
our — mistake? Can't we just drop out the 
mistake and go on as though it had never 
been — it and that evening on the terracef Of 
course I quite appreciate it is for you to say — 
/ must wait for you to indicate, when we meet, 
and untU then I shall think of you as you were 
before — my dear friend and adviser — and that 
If stiU am 

Nancy. 

Miss Norton read the letter a fourth time, then 
quickly addressed the envelope, and carefully 
placed the stamp sideways exactly in the comer. 

^^ Tell James to call a messenger and send this 
immediately," she said to the maid. 

Miss Norton watched the girl until she had 
passed the comer at the far end of the hall; then 
with a doubtful little laugh she turned to her desk 
and picked up a telegram that lay there. 

Come down this afternoon without faU. 
Must have you for over Sunday at least. 
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E. R. was Estelle Redmond, John Redmond's 
wi-fe^ and Miss Norton had already wired back 
to meet her at the three o'clock train. 

The four-fifty should have put Burgoyne at 
Crossways in time for tea, but this afternoon a 
freight had buckled and strewn the passenger 
tracks with wreckage just ahead of his train, and 
it was two hours and a half before the way was 
cleared. 

Redmond's own pet car and driver met him 
at the station, and some of the dust was still flying 
there when they shot under the porte cochfere at 
Crossways, two miles away. 

Burgoyne heard the ripple of laughter and talk 
from the drawing-rooms as he dashed through the 
hall and up-stairs. By the time he had plunged 
into the tub and flourished a towel, Perkins had 
his evening clothes laid out, and as the clock on 
the landing chimed eight he gave a last jerk to his 
tie, flung on his coat, and hurried down. 

The butler was just backing from the drawing- 
room door, and as Burgoyne crossed the hall Red- 
mond came out with Mrs. Johnston. 

"Hello, old man! Glad you got here," he 
said. 
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Burgoyne nodded back. 

" You're a good bit of a nuisance,'* he replied, 
and stood aside, waiting -for Mrs. Redmond. 

When she came Burgoyne got a shock: beside 
her was Miss Norton. 

^^ It was nice of you to come, Reginald," said 
his hostess, as he bowed over her hand. ^^ You 
and Nancy here have helped me out — and you are 
to take her in ; " and she left them together. 

It would have saved the situation materially 
for them both if they had known that neither had re- 
ceived the other's note. 

James's ring for a messenger had not been 
answered, and he had forgotten the matter for a 
time, and when the note reached the club Burgoyne 
had gone. And Burgoyne's note to her was only 
at that moment being receipted for by James — 
a listlessly preoccupied boy, an automobile, a cut 
head, a hospital, and a surgeon having delayed 
its delivery. 

As it was, however, each waited for the other 
. to indicate their attitude; and, of course, each 
misunderstood the other's hesitation. 

^ " She is indignant, but trying to conceal it," 
he thought. 
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I have hurt him too much; I have lost my 
friend," she thought. 

Then both realized that all had gone in to 
dinner and that they were alone in the hall, almost 
on the spot where, a week before, he had surrep- 
titiously kissed her good-night. 

He offered her his arm and in silence they found 
their places. A rather knowing smile passed around 
the table, and Redmond deliberately winked at 
Mrs. Johnston. Burgoyne saw it, and tried to 
look as though he had not. Miss Norton saw it, 
and ignored it with the look of bland blindness that 
a clever woman can assume and which deceives 
only a man. 

She leaned over and picked a violet from the 
cloth. 

"They think we deliberately lingered in the 
hall," she said, but without looking at him. 

**I suppose so," he answered, toying with his 
glass. " The chief business of a * week-end ' is to 
watch every one else and to be as uncharitable as 
possible." 

He had meant to blame himself; but from her 
point of view it sounded bitter. 

**You didn't anticipate seeing me here," she 
remarked after a pause. 
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He shook his head. 

t 
I 
t 

^^ No ; if I had, I should not have come,'' he 
replied. 

There could be no doubt now; he was bitter — ^ 
very bitten 

" Of course you must know I was not aware 
that you were to be here,*' she answered hastily. 

He gave her a quick look. Assuredly she was 
indignant. 

" I can quite understand," he said. " But you 
will have to bear with me through dinner — it won't 
be very long ; and I will go away in the morning." 

"No," said she; «I will go." 

"And set this covey of railbirds chattering!" 
he smiled. 

She hesitated — and the sharp voice of Clifton 
Rodgers cut across the table. 

"I say, Burgoyne, had you or Miss Norton 
heard that the Smithers-Judson engagement is off? 
Miss Jennings says it's still a close secret, but I 
bet her a box of gloves half the table know it." 

" You lose," said Burgoyne. " It would be a 
very close secret if only half the table knew it." 

"That would depend on whether it were the 
male or female half," Redmond remarked. 
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** How very uncharitable you are to your sex ! ** 
Miss Jennings retorted. 

" What are you quarreling about down there? '* 
Mrs. Redmond asked. 

** Over a bone that Rodgers tossed to us — ^the 
Smithers-Judson engagement." 

" It's broken," said the hostess quickly. 

Burgoyne looked over at Miss Jennings. 

*^ I was mistaken ! " he laughed. " You both 
lose." 

**It's all very disgusting," came Redmond^s 
heavy tones, " this thing of breaking engagements — « 
on to-day, off next week." (Burgoyne stole a 
glance at Miss Norton and caught her eyes turning 
hastily from him.) ^^ Time was when a betrothal 
was almost as sacred as marriage. Now " 

** Now," cut in Rodgers, " marriage is almost 
as sacred as betrothal." 

The host nodded. 

" Exactly — and more's the pity," he commented. 

^^You need exercise," said Miss Jennings. 
**Your liver is torpid. I'm sorry for Mrs. Red- 
mond if it lingers with you." 

**My liver's all right, my dear girl," was the 
answer; "also my morals. I'll leave it to every 
man at the table. What say you, Reginald? 
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"About what?" Burgoyne asked. "Your 
liver or your morals? If it is the latter better 
not press for an answer." 

Redmond laughed with the others, but refused 
to be side-tracked* 

"About breakings engagements," he persisted. 
" I said it was positively disgusting; it is becoming 
the fashion — ^and particularly with the women." 

Miss Norton caught her breath, and a tiny 
flush crept into neck and face. She wanted to 
look at Burgoyne, but instead looked at her plate. 
He wanted to look at her, but instead looked at 
Redmond. 

"Well, Reginald," said the host, "why don't 
you answer? What do you think about it — or 
don't you think? " 

"With your permission, I'll not think," Bur- 
goyne answered. " To my mind, a betrothal is a 
strictly personal matter, the making or the break- 
ing of which concerns the public not at all." 

Miss Norton gave him a quick glance of grate- 
ful appreciation — but he did not see it. 

Redmond laughed. "Very pretty theory — if 
the public were not made a party by being formally 
advised of the betrothal It has a perfect right 
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to protest against tUs constant shifting of relations 
which always is producing contre-temps. It has 
come to such a pass that one is afraid to invite 
engaged couples more than half a day in advance." 

" But if the engagement was hot announced — 
was a secret between the parties? " Burgoyne asked. 

" Then the public has no concern with it." 

"Do you favor secret betrothals?" Miss 
Jennings purred. 

** In the abstract, yes. If I had my way, the 
wedding invitations would be the first announce- 
ment." 

" Yet isn't a contre-temps less likely if the mat- 
ter is announced than if it is a secret? " Rodgers 
asked. '^ For all you know, there might be a broken 
pair at your table this very moment." 

Miss Norton bent low her head to hide the 
traitor red that burnt her face; but Miss Jennings's 
sharp eye had seen, and a quick suspicion flashed 
upon her. 

" Oh, no, that couldn't be," she drawled, send- 
ing her glance slowly around the circle ; " there 
are no two here who could, by any possibility, 

have been engaged secretly — imless it were " 

and her look rested upon Miss Norton and then 
upon Burgoyne. 
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And the others understood and bent forward, 
watcliing. 

Burgoyne, at Rodgers's remark, had taken 
refuge in his wine-glass. Now he slowly passed 
the comer of his napkin across his lips, — smiling 
the while at Miss Jennings. 

" My dear young lady," he said, " I don't 
like optical insinuations. Tell us just what you 
want the table to infer." 

Miss Jennings hesitated, and the others laughed. 

" Come, come ! " said Redmond. " You have 
set the trap, Isabelle, don't be afraid to spring it." 

^^ It seems to me that Mr. Burgoyne has sprung 
it for me — and caught himself," she answered. 

" And who else? " said Burgoyne, putting his 
arms on the table and leaning over them toward 
her. "Who is the lady?" 

At Miss Jennings's first words. Miss Norton 
had raised her head and watched her — ^the pink 
lingering in her cheeks, but the eyes growing tense, 
with lids a little drooping. Now she spoke. 

"I fancy, Mr. Burgoyne," she said, but look- 
ing straight at Miss Jennings, "the inference is, 
that I am the lady." 
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Is that correct? " he asked, still holding Miss 
Jennings with a steady stare. 

** Quite correct/' said she. ** Miss Norton's 
intuition is marvellous.'^ 

** Thank you, my dear-— — " the latter began, 
when Burgoyne put his hand upon her arm. 

^^ Permit me," he said and turned to Miss 
Jennings. ^^ I congratulate you upon the cou' 
tretemps you have so cleverly effected; but it does 
not prove your point. Miss Norton and I are not 
engaged — ^to my infinite regret. She has just re- 
fused me." 

" Nancy ! " cried Mrs. Redmond. " You foolish 
child! When did she refuse you, Reginald?" 

" In the hall, just before dinner." 

Miss Norton looked at him in sudden wonder; 
thai a soft light came into her eyes and her hand 
stole over and rested an instant on his knee. 

" In the hall, before dinner," Redmond echoed — 
^on an empty stomach! Lord, man, what a time 
for a proposal! I don't wonder she refused you. 

Try her again later, on the side piazza. It is " 

He stopped short and stared at Burgoyne. " Why, 
you were not in the hall half a minute," he began. 
" You surely " 
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**Will you have your coffee here, my dear, or 
with us in the drawing-room? " Mrs. Redmond 
cut in, arising with quite unnecessary noise. 

" Here, my dear, here ! *' said Redmond 
hastily. 

He knew enough to keep quiet and to follow 
his wife's lead when she signalled. 

Burgoyne drew back Miss Norton's chair and 
stood aside to let her pass. 

" Won't you please come to me, Reginald, some 
time this evening? " she said very low, as she stepped 
by him. 

The drawing-rooms were empty when the men 
saimtered out, and they went on to the piazza. 

"I'm devilish sorry, old man, for that imfor- 
tunate business at dinner," said Redmond, taking 
Burgoyne's arm a moment, as they paused in the 
doorway ; " but you did yourself proud in the way 
you handled it. Nancy's a silly fool to refuse you, 
and I'm going to tell her so before the evening is 



over." 



Burgoyne shook his head. 

" Don't bother the little girl," he said. " She 
has been tried enough to-night — and she is not to 
blame. But you might go and teach that Jennings 
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woman some decent manners. She needs them.** 

Redmond nodded. 

** It's her last visit to Crossways," he said 
emphatically. Then after a moment's pause : ^^ I 
suppose, now, you will be going up to town in 
the morning." 

« NaturaUy." 

** Of course it's none of my business, yet it's 
one too many for me why Nancy would refuse you. 
I would have sworn she was only waiting to be 
asked — it looked, that way last week, when you 
both were here." 

Burgoyne frowned uncomfortably. Was it 
possible she cared for him so much that others had 
noticed it?" Had he then been so cruelly blind — so 
dense in his selfishness ? He faced Redmond almost 
sternly. 

" Tell me. Jack," he said peremptorily, " is that 
your idea or Estelle's?" 

" Estelle's. That's why I trusted it — a woman 
usually knows." 

Burgoyne laughed shortly. 

** I'm a regular brute," he said. 

Redmond was puzzled. 

"You and Nancy seem to be a queer pair,** 
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he reflected. ** I don't understand either of you.** 

** DonH have any uncertainty about me," said 
Burgoyne. " I'm just a plain mucker.** 

The other laughed. 

" And Nancy? " he asked. 

** Nancy ! Nancy " 

Neither had seen nor heard Miss Norton as she 
came down the stairs and crossed the hall toward 
them. 

*^ Yes, Reginald, I am here,'* she said. ^^ Did 
you call me? " 

" Yes," said Burgoyne, " I did." And drawing 
her hand through his arm he led her away. 

Redmond stared after them in silent amaze- 
ment imtil they had disappeared into the billiard 
room. 

"Well, Pm — damned!" he muttered. • . . 
^^ Bring me a whisky and soda," as the butler passed 
him with the coffee urn. 

"Oh, Reginald, I am so sorry!" Miss Norton 
exclaimed, as they reached the side piazza, and she 
sank into a chair in a dark comer. 

" My dear little girl," he sympathized, drawing 
a low stool close, " there is nothing for you to be 
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sorry for. It Is all my fault — ^I am a miserable 
blunderer." 

^^ No, no, Reginald, you never blunder. It was 
L If I had kept my coimtenance, that Jennings 
cat would never have suspected. And how beauti- 
fully you handled the awful situation. It was 
brave — and gallant — and kind — ^like you, Reginald. 
• • . And you are my — my friend, dear; just the 
same as — as before?" 

He had been mistaken. She was not offended; 
she had accepted his letter as he had meant it. 

He leaned over and took her hand. 

"And you really want me to be the same as— 
before? " he asked, with quiet satisfaction. 

Miss Norton smiled with quick relief. Every- 
thing was all right. She had misimderstood his 
attitude. He was not hurt; he had received her 
letter as she had hoped he would. 

" How nice you are, Reginald ! " she said softly. 
*^ I was so afraid you never would want to see me 
again — to be my friend as before." 

"Why, surely I told you in my — — " 

** Turn on the lights, Clifton," came in Miss 
Jennings's voice from the long window. " Porch 
chairs are always scattered about regardless." 
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There was a snap of a switch, and a wave of 
light swept through the piazza and filled it. 

" Groodness ! " exclaimed Miss Jennings. " How 
malapropos! A thousand pardons! Turn it off 
quick.'* 

Burgoyne sprang up. "Don't, Rodgers — ^let 
it on. On the contrary, Miss Jennings, you are 
most apropos. You all took such a kindly interest 
in my matrimonial affairs at dinner that it is due 
you to be advised of the latest turn. Miss Norton 
has been gracious enough to suspend her judgment 
of refusal and to take me under consideration for 
another week. Won't you wish me success. Miss 
Jennings — and say a good word for me some time? 
And, by the way, as a particular favor, won't you 
tell all the others? They are entitled to know." 

Miss Jennings stepped over and held out her 
hand. 

" You deserve to win, Reginald," she said. " Of 
course I'll tell the others for you." 

Burgoyne bowed as he touched her cold, slim 
fingers. 

" Thank you," he said. " I knew you would be 
glad to do me the favor. . . • Will any one care 
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to make up a table for auction with Miss Norton 
and me? " he asked. 

^^ Johnston was just himting a pair," answered 
Rodgers quickly. The tension was getting on his 
nerves. 

"Shall we go after him, Nancy?" Burgoyne 
asked, turning to Miss Norton. 

When they had gone, Rodgers collapsed into 
a chair. 

" Now, what do you think of that ! " he ex- 
claimed. " What do you think of that ! " 

Burgoyne sometimes was guilty of rising early, 
and the following morning was one of the times. 
He had the house to himself except for the ser- 
vants, and, ordering his breakfast, he went for a 
stroll in the gardens. When he came in. Miss 
No]i;on, in ridmg dress, was just coming down the 
stairs. 

"Alone?" he asked. 

She nodded. " Unless you will go along." 

" I'll do it," he said, and raced up to his room. 

She was occupied with the second half of a 
grape-fruit when he returned in cords and boots. 

^^ I telephoned the stables for a horse for you," 
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she said. ^^ Sit down," pointing to the chair beside 
her. 

He let his eyes linger on her for a moment, 
and a sharp twinge of regret touched him. Maybe, 
after all, he had been foolish to write that letter. 
He was not such a bad sort; doubtless he could 
make a woman reasonably happy — and Nancy had 
seemed very fond of him last evening. True, she 
had accepted his decision without a word — ^almost 
too calmly, indeed — ^but there had been no time 
for discussion, and 

" It is rude to stare, Reginald," said Miss Nor- 
ton, with a little trill of a laugh — " and there go 
the horses." 

He sat down sharply. 

** I was thinking," he said. 

"Better be eating," she rejoined. "I've about 
finished ;" but she dallied with her coffee and waited 
for him. 

Presently a servant entered and handed each 
a letter. 

Burgoyne nodded for the man to put his on the 
table, and went on with his breakfast without even 
looking at the address. 

Miss Norton, however, took hers and, putting 
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down her cup^^ ran a fork under the flap of the 
envelope. 

"Why," she exclaimed, noticing for the first 
time the superscription, **it's from you, 
Reginald!'' 

"What?" said he, dropping his knife with a 
clatter. " From me ! Let me see it." 

" No, no, sir ; it's mine now ! " she laughed, put- 
ting up a slim hand to warn him off. 

As she did so her eyes fell on the blue envelope 
beside his plate. She gave a little gasp and stared 
at it. Surely it was her seal. Yes, it was — it was 
the letter. 

"I'll trade this letter for the — ^the one beside 
your plate," she said, her voice catching in 
nervousness. 

"Done," he replied instantly, and turned to 
get it, but his sleeve brushed it to the floor. As 
he picked it up he noticed the writing. 

** It's from you ! " he exclaimed, and looked at 
her questioningly. 

" Yes, it's from me — ^that's why I want it." 

"When did you write it?" he asked. 

" Saturday afternoon," 

He glanced at it again. 
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" Delivered to the club by messenger," he said, 
** and stamped as received there at 8 : 06 p.m.'* 

He was beginning to understand. She had not 
got his letter breaking their engagement, and yet 
she had acted exactly as though she had; and here 
was a letter from her to him, written on Saturday 
afternoon, and which she thought he had received 
before he left town for Crossways. It was perfectly 
evident what her letter contained: she, too, had 
broken the engagement. • . . And now she wanted 
the letter back unread by him. 

" I am waiting,*' she said. " My letter, please.'* 

**And if I give it to you, Nancy, will you 
promise not to write another like it? " he asked. 

She gave a quick start and the blood rushed 
to her cheeks. Then suddenly she looked at Bur- 
goyne's letter, and like a flash she saw it all. 

" And will you promise too? " she asked. 

For answer he tore both letters into bits and 
flung them into the grate, where a wood fire smoul- 
dered low. A tiny flame shot up, and then another, 
and another, and presently a blaze. 

Silently Burgoyne took Nancy's hand in both 
of his, and they watched the pieces blacken and char 
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and crinkle into ashes. And as they stood there 
John Redmond halted in the doorway. 

"What are you children doing?** he asked 
kindly. 

Burgoyne turned quickly. 

"Taking our first hurdle,'* he said. "Permit 
jne to present you to the future Mrs. Burgoyne.'* 
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The President of the Consolidated Steel Com- 
pany had spent the afternoon in going through 
the detailed statements of the Treasurer and 
Gencrcd Sales-Agent, prepared for him at his 
special order. Now he flung them down im- 
patiently. There was a scowl between his eyes, and 
his jaws were tight shut. The Company was going 
to smash — ^not to-day, nor next month maybe, but 
surely within the next quarter. 

It was the old story of " spreading out '* ; the 
great open-hearth furnaces had done it. To be 
sure, the furnaces were really the Tri-River Steel 
Company, a corporation with a minimum of pri- 
mary assets and a maximum of stock and bonds, 
but the stock was owned by the Consolidated, and 
the bonds (in amoimt, the millions estimated as the 
cost of the furnaces) were guaranteed by it, and 
were up, as collateral for the Tri-River notes, with 
the official Bank, at fifty per cent, (and the usual 

rake-off for the Bank). The Consolidated, of 

84 
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course, was paying the interest : the drain had been 
heavy for a year. Now Grinder could see default 
ahead; and he knew very well what would happen 
then. The Bank would instantly call the loans, 
sell the Tri-River's bonds, buy them in, foreclose 
on the mortgage, and purchase the furnaces for a 
song. Next it would go after the Consolidated on 
its guarantee, a receivership would follow, the prop- 
erty and franchises would be sold under the ham- 
mer, and the stockholders would be wiped out com- 
pletely. 

He took up the papers again and went to figur- 
ing; then hastily pushed them into a pile of corre- 
spondence as he heard the voice of the First 
Vice-President. Williams would find out the exact 
situation very shortly, of course, but it was not 
necessary for him to learn of it unduly early. 

**Busy?" asked Williams as he entered. 

**Not especially," Grinder answered, leaning 
back and laying aside his pen. 

Williams sat down. 

"Grinder,** said he, "I've been thinking over 
the Tri-Biver situation, and I don't like it." 

The President's heavy eyes surveyed him specu- 
latively through their spectacles. Williams's de- 
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partment had nothing to do with the Tri-River 
matter — ^had he been nosing into the books, or was 
he speaking only from general knowledge? 
What don't you like? " he asked. 
It would take too long to itemize. Frankly, 
there isn't anything about it I like." 

"Why?" the* President demanded. "What 
has given you chills? " 

Williams laughed. " No use trying to play me, 
Grinder. I can see what is coming; both the Tri- 
River and the Consolidated are headed for the maw 
of the Bank." 

Grinder slowly lit a cigar. 

"Business is not promising, I admit," he re- 
marked, " but I don't know that Smasher and the 
gang have got us just yet. We can hang on for 
another quarter, and things may take a turn." 

Williams shook his head dubiously. 

"We have made a mess of it with the danm 
furnaces," he declared ; " and you and I are to 
blame." 

" The Bank is to blame," Grinder answered. 

" No, you and I. The majority of the Directors 
followed us instead of Haylor ; and we have led into 
the wilderness. Now who is the Moses to lead out? 
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Are you? I'm not. It doesn't matter so much 
to you and me ; we can recoup, we have plenty left 
to recoup with ; but it's the women and the poor in- 
vestors whom I pity — those to whom the passing 
of a dividend means cessation of income, and a 
receivership, utter poverty. They are th<e ones I 
feel for ; and I only wish we might tell every one of 
them to sell out to-morrow. Of course we must not 
— ^but I wish we could." 

The President looked solemn and sanctimonious. 

" No," said he, " no ; of course we may not do 
that. It is a pity, but, of course, we may not da 
that." 

" But what we can do," Williams went on, very 
quietly, even smilingly — " what we can do. Grinder, 
is to stick to the ship — ^not sell a share of our stock. 
I've ten thousand shares of the preferred, and I'll 
have it next year." 

** Yes," agreed Grinder ; " that is what we can 
do— what we ought to do." He took the card the 
boy brought in. "I will see Mrs. Danridge in a 
few minutes. Don't go, Williams; it's nothing 
of importance." 

But the Vice-President went. 

" I always give way to the ladies, and certainly 
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to one as charming as Mrs. Danridge! " he laughed. 
** Besides, I have an appointment." 

Grinder rang for his secretary. 

^^ Show Mrs. Danridge in," he directed. • • • 
** My dear Caroline, this is a pleasant surprise ! " — 
shaking hands and leading her to a chair. 

** I hope I'm not disturbing you so very much, 
Henry," said Mrs. Danridge, laying back her mod- 
est furs and looking at him a bit anxiously. She 
had known him for years — ^was his wife's most 
devoted friend, a constant guest at his table; was, 
indeed, as one of his family ; and yet now the atmos- 
phere that envelops a man in his office made him 
seem almost a stranger. 

"You are not disturbing me in the least," he 
assured her. "I had about finished for the day. 
I've a little golf on with Wilkins at four, and I 
don't need to leave here for half an hour." 

Mrs. Danridge smiled. "I'll not keep you; 
I'll let you go in a minute. Indeed, I could have 
waited until to-night — ^I'm dining with you — ^but 

this is business — my business, of course — and I 

« 

thought that here was the place for it. I want 
your advice, Henry." 
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** It's yours, Caroline, such as it is, and for as 
many minutes as it needs." 

She thanked him with a look, and went on, bend- 
ing a bit over the desk, her fingers playing ner- 
vously with the pens and pencils on the pad. 

**It's about an investment. You know how 
meagre my income is since Mr. Danridge died, and 
my son was killed in the Philippines; and you've 
heard me speak of the Stuyvesant case, and the 
chance for something really nice there if we won, or 
could reach even a reasonable settlement. Well, we 
have settled ; and yesterday I got my share, seventy- 
five thousand dollars — ^not much to you, Henry, but 
a lot to me. It means comfort and ease of mind 
for my old age, and puts away the vague fear of 
charity that has been on me so much of late. Now, 
what I want to know is where to invest it to be safe 
and to bring in as large an income as possible, con- 
sistent with safety. You can tell me, and I can 
trust you — ^that is why I am here." 

Grinder reached across and took Mrs. Dan- 
ridge's hand. 

"I'm delighted, my dear, delighted," he said; 
" and I'll help you all I can. But safe investments, 
paying large interest, are pretty hard to find in the 
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general market. If you want absolute safety, I 
can advise only Government Bonds or down-town 
ground-rents." 

" The income from them Is very small, isn't it? " 
she objected. 

He nodded. ^^ But it's certain, and the princi- 
pal is secure." 

^ Can't I get at least six ]>er cent, some- 
where?" 

" Not with assured safety." 

" With reasonable safety? " 

** Well, yes — ^by putting small amounts in mort- 
gages on resident property. The objection to that, 
however, is that if the interest is defaulted you will 
have to take the property, and it may have depreci- 
ated and you be hung up with it or be compelled to 
sell it for less than the loan. Then there is always 
the question of title. If it prove defective, you may 
lose the entire mortgage." 

Mrs. Danridge sighed. Investments were not 
so easy as they seemed. 

" Can't five per cent, be had on down-town 
business property? " she asked. 

^^ Sometimes, not often ; and there again the title 
question comes in." 
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" And I want more than five per cent. To me, 
the difference between it and six is just the differ- 
ence between counting pennies and counting nickels ; 
and I'm so tired counting pennies, Henry. • • . 
What stocks are sure to yield six per cent, and not 
drop off in price? " 

" None ! " Grinder laughed. " If there were 
such, they would be equivalent to U. S.'s and yield 
accordingly.*' 

" I know I'm very ignorant, but don't the * in- 
dustrials ' pay big dividends? " she inquired. 

" Yes." 
And regularly? " 
Many of them." 

" The Consolidated has paid, hasn't it? " 

" Yes." 

** And you have a large amount, even for you, 
invested in it, haven't you, Henry? " 

" I have indeed ! " 

" Then why shouldn't I put at least fifty thou- 
sand in it? What does it pay? " 

" Seven per cent, on par," Grinder answered, 
carefully avoiding the first question ; ^^ but as it is 
selling now at eighty the actual return would be 
almost nine." 
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Mrs. Danridge closed her eyes for mental aritb- 
metic. 

Grinder watched her with a covert smile. 

" That would yield a dividend of forty-five hun- 
dred dollars, and still leave me twenty-five thousand 
of my capital to invest," she said. " jWhy shouldn't 
I do it?*' 

Again he side-stepped. 

"Yes," said he, "that would be the return; 
and you could put the balance into bonds at three- 
and-a-half or four." 

'^ Would you advise me to go into Consolidated? 
It's absolutely safe, isn't it? " she asked. 

"My dear Caroline, nothing that has to do 
with business is absolutely safe.** 

She smiled. " It's very modest of you, Henry, 
to refuse to recommend the Consolidated just be- 
cause you are its President; but it seems to me, 
your best advice is what you yourself have done — 
where you put your money, I can safely put mine. 
Now, isn't that true? " 

Grinder tried hard to meet the situations with 
the flush of modest embarrassment it needed; but 
his old monkey-face and yellow skin were not for 
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blushes. The best he could do was to wave his hand 
deprecatingly. 

"Naturally, Caroline, I won't advise you to 
risk your money in my Company, however safe I 
may regard it, or however much of my own I may 
have in it," he replied. " It's a good Company, 
as Industrials go; but hard times mcy come, and 
the dividends may be affected. Now, of course, it 
is very alluring, with almost nine per cent, income 
on the investment, and " 

" And you and Mr. Williams at the head of it ! ^ 
she broke in. " Oh, I'm sure it is perfectly secure. 
I'm going to do it. How many shares will fifty 
thousand buy at eighty? " 

" Exactly six hundred and twenty-five. The 
brokerage will be twelve and a half cents a share 
extra." 

**Will you buy it for me, if I give you the 
money? '* 

"No. It isn't well for the President to be 
dealing in his Company's stock; but you can pur- 
chase it through my brokers, Northrup & James, 
the same as I would have to do. I'll give you a 
note to them, and I'll also speak to Northrup on 
the telephone." 
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He drew over a sheet of paper and dashed off 
a line. 

She put it in her muff and arose. 

" Thank you so much, Henry," she said. " I 
knew I could trust you. PU go down at once and 
give the order." 

When she had gone Grinder drew over the tele- 
phone and gave a number which did not appear in 
the directory. 

" Northrup," he said, when the well-known voice 
responded, " a lady will be there in a few minutes 
with a note from me. She wants to buy six hundred 
and twenty-five Consolidated preferred at eighty 
or thereabouts, according to the market in the 
morning. * Wash ' the sale and short my account 
with it. I don't want to have any of my certificates 
transferred now. Of course she is not to know / 
sold the stock. Also, short ten thousand shares 
better than seventy-five ; dribble it out slowly — take 
a week if need be; don't get the street suspicious. 
If you can, work it off above seventy-five. I may 
give you another ten thousand.^ 
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Grinder enjoyed his round of golf that after- 
noon; he was on his game — drove beautifully, the 
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irons were just to his hand, and on the green he 
was always down in two, sometimes in one. At the 
end, he took seven balls and the drinks from his 
opponent. 

As he sat on the side piazza later, among a crowd 
of friends, a big motor-car came snorting over the 
hill and plunged down to the club-house, young 
Grinder at the wheel, a little, blonde-haired lady 
in a diaphanous frock and a blue veil beside him. 
Old Grinder waved his hand to his boy, and smiled 
with parental pride. 

Here was his single weakness — ^his absorbing 
affection for his son. He did not see the smile and 
wink that went around the circle; nor, if he had, 
would he have had the slightest notion of its 
meaning. 

Young Grinder — called so to distinguish him 
from his father, whose name he bore — ^was tall 
and rather good-looking of body, but with a com- 
mon, low-bred face on which an expression of self- 
sufficient superiority had become grafted by years 
of habitual assumption. With every one of his 
sire's mean traits, he had, besides, an overgenerous 
supply of his own, and he cultivated them assidu- 
ously. He had all the offensiveness of the snob- 
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heir, who, never having made an honest dollar in 
his life, holds himself as of the purple of wealth and 
above the code of a gentleman. Among his circle 
he was a leader, because of his money and his arro- 
gance; by the well-bred he was tolerated when he 
could not be avoided. As a youth he had gone the 
pace, and was going still, strewing his way with 
violated sanitary and moral laws, smashed speed 
regulations and automobiles. He had married a 
rather nice girl of good family, in a small town 
somewhere, and had lost no time in resuming his old 
habits — ^nor cared that she soon began to. imitate. 
His favorite diversion was to dash up to a country 
club in a whirl of dust, order a drink as ostenta- 
tiously and as noisily as possible, and hurry away 
to another club to do likewise. 

At present the particular occupation most in 
favor with him and his intimates was having a love 
affair with a friend's wife. Just now his affair was 
with Mrs. Charing, the little lady who had come 
with him that afternoon. Where his own wife was 
he did not know, nor did he care — ^witb another 
woman's husband, like enough; though not with 
Mrs. Cbaring's ; so much he did know. Phil Char- 
ing had stroked his crew and right-tackled his team 
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for three years in college, and his was a healthy 
mind and a decent soul. Besides for six months be 
had been down in Mexico examining mines, and 
Grinder had made use of the opportunity to pursue 
his wife, and to lure her into his set, and then to 
dangle the golden bait before her pretty face. 

Hence the smiles and the winks when the two 
drove up. Every one was wise but father. 

And the reason was father himself. Grinder 
might be a money pirate, his hand against every 
one, even a lone widow who broke bread at his own 
table; he might evade every statute law on the 
books, and do it with a laugh and a shrug; he might 
stand aside and let a friend, whom he could have 
saved, go smashing down to ruin, simply because 
for him there was no rake-off in the saving; but 
there was one law he never broke nor ever thought 
of breaking. That his own son, whom he loved and 
trusted beyond anything on earth, should break 
it, and that with a jest and a jeer, was not within 
Grinder's imagination. 

Mrs. Danridge, having bought through North- 
rup & James the six hundred and twenty-five shares 
of Consolidated preferred at eighty, had in defer- 
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ence to Grinder's request made no mention of it to 
any one, not even to Mrs. Grinder, 

She locked the certificate in a safe-deposit box, 
spent half a day and much of a night in contem- 
plating the pleasures of an increased income, and 
then suddenly went off to Europe, as the guest of 
a wealthy friend who wanted a two months' rest 
and, like herself, was a widow and alone in the 
world. 

And while she was abroad the Consolidated shot 
down the financial toboggan. The day she landed, 
on her return, the Directors passed the dividend; 
within an hour the Bank called the Tri-River's 
loans and, on default, closed in on the furnaces. 

When Mrs. Danridge opened her paper at 
breakfast the next morning, after a night on the 
cars, and read of it, and saw that the stock which 
she bad bought at 80 was now selling at S5, she had 
no further appetite for eggs and bacon. 

It was a stunned brain and a heavy heart that 
she carried to the Grinder mansion a little later. 
She did not understand it, any of it, except that her 
prospective income was gone and much of her actual 
capital. She had no idea what was meant by 
guaranteed bonds, depreciation in raw material^ 
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tightness of money, acceptability of collateral. She 
needed advice, and quickly — she wanted encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Grinder had gone down-town early, the 
servant informed her, but Mrs. Grinder was at 
bome. 

With the intimacy of years, Mrs. Danridge 
went on toward the stairway. As she crossed the 
great hall, young Henry Grinder came hastily down, 
his hands filled with papers and letters. He paused 
a moment for a perfimctorily indifferent greeting, 
and then hurried out and into his car, which she 
had noticed before the entrance. Near the landing 
lay an opened envelope. Mrs. Danridge picked it 
up, glanced at the address, and turned to call the 
servant. 

He was gone, and the cough of the motor told 
her Grinder Junior was off. She pushed the letter 
into her muff, gathered her gown with both hands, 
and went on and into the boudoir. 

Mrs. Grinder, sweet-faced, younger thaui her 
husband, and well-bom, was just finishing her 
coffee. She sprang up, and the two friends greeted 

each other in the suffocatingly demonstrative way of 
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women whose affection is genuine and whose lives 
have been much together. 

But Mrs. Grinder was quick to see that the other 
was troubled, and she frankly asked for her confi- 
dence. 

Mrs. Danridge hesitated, mindful of Grinder's 
request for secrecy ; then the need for unburdening 
prevailed. 

^^ It's this awful Consolidated Steel affair ! " she 
broke out. '^I came back to-day to find it has 
passed the dividend, and that everything seems to 
be wrong. I don't understand it at all, and I 
want to consult Henry." 

"But surely, Caroline," Mrs. Grinder ex- 
claimed, " you don't have any of the stock? " 

" Not any of the stock ! " Mrs. Danridge echoed. 
** Not any ! Almost everything I have in the world 
is in it — ^fifty thousand dollars — ^put there the day 
before I went abroad." 

Mrs. Grinder raised her hands in compassion. 

" Why, oh, why, dear, didn't you consult Hairy 
first?" she asked. "He would have stopped you, 
I know he would. And you dined with us the even- 
ing before! Why didn't you ask him then? It was 
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that very evening he told me I must sell my stock at 
once. And be sold it the next morning." 

Mrs. Danridge listened in dull, almost apathetic 
comprehension. 

" I beg your pardon, Jane, but I fear I didn't 
quite understand about your stock — ^my head seems 
rather heavy this morning.'' 

Mrs. Grinder went over and put an arm around 
her. 

** I only remarked, dear, how sorry I am that 
you did not consult Henry before you put your 
money into Consolidated. He would have saved 
you ; he sold mine the very day you bought." 

Mrs. Danridge did not answer immediately; 
then she laughed, a mirthless, vacant laugh, and 
arose. 

** Yes, Henry could have saved me ! " she said. 
^ I think I shall go home now." 

Down the walk to the street she went, slowly, 
dazedly. Presently she felt the letter in her muff 
and drew it out; wondered vaguely how it came 
there, mechanically opened it and read it. . . • 
She read it again; stopped, frowned, thought a 
moment, then faced about and signalled a car. 

With her hand on the letter, and with a very 
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busy mind, she rode to the Safe Deposit Company, 
got her Consolidated Stock certificate and hurried 
back to the big marble-and-mahogany-lined build- 
ing where the Steel Company had its two floors 
of offices. But she did not ask for the President. 
Instead, she wrote a line to Mr, Williams in urgent 
request for an immediate interview. 

He came to her himself and led her in, and she 
launched at once into her story — ^telling of her 
visit to Grinder for advice, his shrewd way of lead- 
ing her into buying Consolidated, her trip to 
Europe two days later, her return and talk this 
morning with Mrs. Grinder and what it had 
disclosed. 

" Now," she ended, " I want you to procure 
me five minutes with him — ^he would decline to see 
me if I sent in my name.'' 

" He has your fifty thousand; of course it was 
his shares you got — that is why he sent you to his 
own broker," said Williams. "Northrup simply 
* washed the sale,' as we say. And now I know 
who was responsible for the heavy selling of Con- 
solidated that week, and thfe heavy buying recently. 
He has cleaned up at least half a million on the 
short side. I think I can promise that he will be 
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removed from the Presidency at the next meeting of 
the Board. It may be small revenge for you, Mrs. 
Danridge, but it's something; for I fear there is 
little chance for you to recover. Grinder never 
loosens up, and you have no case against him in 
law.'» 

**I think I shall make a try at it, if you will 
manage to get me into his office," she replied. 

Williams laughed. " I'll do it with the utmost 
dehght." 

^^ But first, may I use your desk to copy a 
letter? " she asked. 

He offered his stenographer; after a second's 
hesitation she accepted, and the girl ran off the 
letter picked up on the Grinder stairs. 

Mrs. Danridge handed the original to Williams, 
with the request to keep it for her. He locked it 
in a small drawer in his safe and tendered her the 
key. 

" Thank you," said she, refusing it. " Now I'm 
ready." 

" Here is an old friend to see you, Grinder," 
said Williams, swinging back the door between the 
offices. " I venture to introduce her this way to 
avoid the watch-dogs." 
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He bowed Mrs. Danridge in, and went out. 

For just an instant Grinder was disconcertedy 
then he came forward effusively. 

** My dear Caroline ! I'm delighted ! I didn't 
know you were home again. When did you come? " 

"This morning," she answered, dropping her 
muff for him to recover, and so avoiding his hand. 
" I landed yesterday and came out last night. What 
I saw in to-day's papers about Consolidated has 
brought me here immediately." 

His sharp gray eyes searched her face as he 
drew up a chair for her near his table. 

"It is most distressing, most distressing!" he 
replied. " It came on us like a thief in the night. 
I hardly yet know how nor whence." 

" Nor when? " she asked, looking at him 
straight and hard. 

His mouth laughed, though his eyes did not. 

" The * when ' is easy — ^we went to sleep in 
good times and awoke in a panic," he answered. 

" And was that before or after I went abroad? " 
she persisted. 

He swung back in his chair and frowned. 

" After, of course, Caroline, after ! You don't 
suppose I even apprehended it when I let you per- 
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suade yourself into buying Consolidated? I've re- 
gretted every hour since that I didn't make you be 
satisfied with a moderate income, and take your 
money myself and put it into four per cent, bonds." 

Mrs. Danridge rested both elbows on the desk 
and leaned across them. 

"Are you quite sure you did not take my 
money? " she asked. 

Grinder's frown was replaced by a stare of per- 
plexed astonishment. 

'^ I don't understand, Caroline, and I don't want 
to understand. You're overwrought and nervous, 
my dear, and very naturally, too ; but I know you 
can't mean what you say. I'm sorry ^" 

She flung up her hand. 

** Don't !" she exclaimed, "Don't! Why aren't 
you man enough to admit it? Why be a liar as well 
as a knave?" 

" Come, my dear CaroKne, come ! " he said, 
going around the desk toward her. "You're not 
well ; let me take you home. I'm bound for the East 
End on a little business and I'll drop you on the 
way." 

She laughed sneeringly and waved him back. 

"Gro and sit down," she said curtly. "I'm 
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neither crazy nor irresponsible. In fact, I'm quite 
well, and mentally imusually clear, as you are likely 
to realize before we have ended." 

He regarded her in silence, hesitating just how 
to proceed. He wanted to get her out of the office 
without a noisy scene. Women who lose money in 
stocks always make a fuss; but it was not in his 
schedule to have the fuss here, with the chance of 
Williams or some other general-officer coming in, 
and the story becoming public. He had intended 
to call on her the moment she returned from Europe 
and have the lachrymosial show and its accompani- 
ments then. He had not anticipated such a precipi- 
tate descent. Only yesterday evening a casual 
inquiry had elicited from Mrs. Grinder that her 
friend intended to remain in New York at least a 
week after landing. Remorse, and tears, and be- 
wailing of his bad advice, and prayers to assist her, 
he had looked for and was ready to meet and go 
through with; but this present attitude was not in 
the least according to rule. It could not be that 
she knew the facts — she had been in town only a few 
hours ; not long enough to ferret out anything, even 
if she knew how ; and he was very sure she did not 
know how, nor ever would know. He had been 
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acquainted with Caroline Danridge these xaany 
years, and this was not she; it was quite another 
woman, another individuality. And the change wa^ 
due to what? 

He went back to his chair. After all, maybe it 
would be as well to have it out here, with the busi- 
ness atmosphere about him, and all the advantage 
of place and privacy. 

" If you will promise to cut out the tears and 
hysterics, and to be calm," he said, "I'll be very 
glad to talk it over with you now." 

** There will be neither tears nor hysterics," 
said she. "I'm here solely on business, and they 
don't run well with it. I have come to sell you 
my shares in the Consolidated Steel Company. 
Since you have ruined the Company, I don't care 
for them." 

** My dear Caroline," said Grinder, " surely 
you can't hold me responsible for your purchase! 
You will remember that I told you there was noth- 
ing absolutely safe but Government Bonds and 
ground-rents, and that I strenuously advised 
against putting your money in Consolidated, or 
any stock which yielded or promised large returns. 
However, if you wish, I'll pay you the present 



I. 
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market price for it — about twenty-five. That will 
save you the brokerage. I'm not keen for the stock 
now, of course, but I'll take it as a favor to you 
and to ease your mind." 

Mrs. Danridge laughed sarcastically, 

** Yes, you'll take the stock, but it won't be as 
a favor to me nor to ease my mind; nor will it be 
at the present market price," she rejoined. " You 
will pay me the par value of my shares, and you will 
do it now.** 

Grinder was puzzled. Was the woman crazy, 
or was she, in her desperation, trying to blackmail 
him? His hand strayed toward the buttons on his 
desk ; and Mrs. Danridge saw and understood. 

** Ring away ! " she said. " I'm quite willing to 
have as many auditors as you wish. And again let 
me assure you I'm not crazy nor demented nor a 
blackmailer. My business is very simple: you 
robbed me, deliberately and premeditatedly ; I'm 
here to recover my property, with something adde4 
as compensation for the distress and the inconveni- 
ence you have inflicted upon me." 

Grinder arose. " My dear Mrs. Danridge, there 
are limits even to the patience of a lifelong friend. 
I wish you good-morning." 
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She waved her hand toward the chair, 
** Sit down,'* she said. " Let us have no melo- 
dramatics. You don't understand the situation — 
there is rather more to it than you imagine. I'm 
not so silly now as to fancy that you would volun- 
tarily return your plunder, even though I did 
threaten to publish broadcast how you, knowing the 
Consolidated was going to smash, induced a * life- 
long friend ' — a widow who sought you for advice 
as to investing the bulk of her small fortune — ^to 
buy Consolidated, and graciously sent her to your 
own broker, who sold her your own stock— oh, that 
surprises you, does it? — surprises you that I know 
it ! And that is not all I know — ^you, the President 
of the Company, then betrayed it by going short 
of the stock, buying it back this week, and making 
a profit out of your employers, the stockholders, 
of at least half a million dollars. Oh, you're a 
pretty scoundrel ! And it would make nice reading 
down on the Avenue; though doubtless many there 
would not hesitate to do likewise — and to hold on 
to the plimder, as you will do with the five hundred 
thousand, and would do with mine, too, if I had 
nothing but these facts to coerce you. But they 
are not all I have, Mr. Grinder. I have thisl ** — 
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and she flung the copy of the letter before him. 

Grinder had been swinging slowly back and 
forth on his chair, watching her with a sneering 
smile. Now he flipped open the sheet with indolent 
indifference, glanced at it, then tossed it aside. 

" I fail to see why I should be interested in this 
type-written bit of disgustingly indecent amorous- 
ness,'' he remarked. 

She nodded. "Very true — ^it is the original 
that will interest you; it isn^t typewritten, nor is 
the envelope; and the envelope is addressed to 
your son.** 

** My son ! " Grinder exclaimed. " My son ! 
Impossible ! " 

" Yes, your son — ^you seem to be about the only 
one who is unaware that he, these last few years, 
has been pursuing his friends' wives as ruthlessly 
as you have pursued their dollars — ^though, even 
then, I'm not so sure he isn't a little less contemp- 
tible than his father ; he at least risks his life in the 
game ; you don't risk even imprisonment." 

And now the anger Grinder had been suppress- 
ing long burst into rage. He smashed his hairy 
fist down on his desk. 

" Get out of the office ! " he ordered. " Get out ! 
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And never let me see you in my house again ! Gret 
out ! " 

Mrs. Danridge arose. 

** Very well," said she, " 111 go— and send the 
original of this * disgustingly indecent amorous- 
ness,' with its envelope, to the lady's husband; 
to Phil Charing — to Phil Charing! ** she repeated 
significantly ; ^^ and then you can be prepared to 
hear of your precious son's demise the day that 
Charing returns ; and I rather think he will make a 
record trip back from Mexico to kill him." 

Grinder sat silent — amazed — ^horrified. Some- 
how he knew that she was not bluffing, knew that 
she had such a letter, that she would do as she 
threatened. • • • His son! His son a rake; 

a profligate, an ! He deserved to be shot! 

He But his boy! After all, his boy — ^his 

only child! And Phil Charing! Of all men, Phil 
Charing! The quiet-mannered South Carolinian, 
courteous and gentle, modest and gallant — ^but who 

would kill on sight the man who had He threw 

up his hands. He was beaten. 

" May I ask where you got the letter? " he said. 

" I found it in your hall this morning. Your 
son had just gone through to his car." 

Grinder took out his check-booL 
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"You want sixty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars.'' 

" No, I do not. I said that only as an extra 
twist to the screws. What I want is the exact 
amount you stole from me, with interest to date. 
Here is my calculation." 

He glanced over it, drew a check for the total, 
and proffered it to her. 

She shook her head. " I can't trust you. Hav- 
ing the letter, you would stop payment on the check. 
I must have cash." 

For a moment he glared at her ; then his beavy 
lips rolled up over his tusky teeth in the tiger's 
smile. He tore up the check and wrote another. 

" Wait ! " he said, and went out. 

Mrs. Danridge gave a satisfied little sigh and 
crossed to the Vice-President's room. 

"Will you please let me have the letter? " she 
said; then she laughed. "And really, Mr. 
Williams, I fear we were just a bit bard on poor 
Henry. He has gone, himself, for the cash to buy 
my stock at eighty and the interest." 

Williams brought the letter and gave it to her 
with a low bow. 

" Madam," said he, " I salute you ! " 



m 

MRS. RANDOLPH'S NERVE 

We had gone out on the piazza after dinner — 
an especially good dinner it was — and the particu- 
larly calm and satisfied look on my wife's face 
emboldened me. 

I had been trying to say it for a week, and 
always my heart failed me at the critical moment. 
Now I got out all my courage, threw out my chest, 
looked as though I were charging a battery of 
rapid-fire guns, and waded in. 

^^ My dear," I said, ^ I have made up my mind 
to get a machine." 

Then, having said it, I, figuratively speaking, 
ducked and threw up one arm to protect my head. 

**A machine?" said she, puzzled. ""Why, 
Wainwright, the one we have is in perfect order." 

'' I am not referring to a sewing-machine, my 

dear," I explained grandiloquently. ^^ That is in 

your department exclusively. I mean a car — ^an 

automobile." 

There was no reply for the space of fifteen min- 

63 
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utes — ^at least, It seemed fifteen minutes to me, sit- 
ting there cringing inwardly and, I suspected, out- 
wardly as well. 

Presently, my wife spoke, 

** So you're thinking of buying an automobile? " 
she said, very quietly. " Why not, my dear Wain- 
wright, throw in an estate at Lenox and a winter 
home at Aiken, while you're about it? " 

I should have known she was inclined to sarcasm 
when she called me " my dear Wainwright," even if 
the rest of the sentence had been obscure. 

** Because I should need two cars, then," I re- 
plied meekly. " The gauge for Southern roads 
requires a sixty instead of a fifty-six and a half." 

" Well, what of it? " she asked. 

" This of it," I said, a trifle braver : " I can't 
afford two cars." 

"What has that to do with the matter under 
idiscussion? " she asked lightly. "You can afford 
two quite as well as one." 

" We will get two some time — ^that is," I added, 
**we will trade in the old one for a next year's 
model." 

"When?" 

" Next year, of course." 
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** How nice ! '* she reflected. 

" Yes ; that's the advantage of buying : you can 
always get a good deal on a trade in the next year." 

** How nice ! " she repeated. 

" I knew you would think so,'* said I. 

" You buy one car," she queried, " and there- 
after they supply you with a new one every year 
without charge? How sweet of them! " 

"Not exactly," I explained, though a bit of 
doubt entered my mind as to her meaning. " They 
will allow me a oertain amount for the old car, 
and I will have to pay the balance in cash." 

" And how do you pay for the first c^r? " she 
asked. 

" With cash — or a note." 

" And where do you find the cash? " 

" I will arrange that," I said, with easy indiffer- 
ence. ** I haven't gone into this thing hastily, my 
dear." 

" Oh, I've no doubt you haven't," she said, and 
whether she spoke ironically I did not know. " How 
much are you thinking of paying for a car? " 

" Somewhere around two thousand dollars," I 

answered. (I was doing better than my fondest 

hopes. She was astonishingly reasonable.) "I'm 
5 
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going to be satisfied with a moderate-priced one," 
I went on easily : " four cylinders and forty horse- 
power. We'll get a touring-car — unless, my dear, 
you would rather have a short-coupled one.'' 

This was about the extent of my technical lan- 
guage, but I thought it would impress her. 

" Two thousand dollars ! " she reflected. " And 
what will you be allowed for the car next yeat, when 
you trade it in? " 

^^ It depends on the condition of the car ; but 
about one-third the original price, I fancy. Maybe 
the car will do for two or three years." 

"Will you get seven hundred dollars for it 
then? " she asked. 

" No," I said hesitatingly. " Hardly so much." 

"I reckon it will cost about seven hundred a 
year," she said, " whether you trade it in for a new 
one or not." 

" Yes ; that's about right," I answered, a little 
surprised. I did not know she was so quick at 
figures. 

" I don't suppose you have any notion of not 
running the car after you've got it? " she persisted. 

I admitted that she was correct. 

" And how much will that cost? " 
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"About three cents a mile — ^not Including re- 
pairs and up-keep.'* 

" Repairs, up-keep," she repeated. " What will 
tbey amount to? " 

** No one knows." 

" Then, in plain terms, your car will cost you 
at the rate of seven hundred dollars a year, and 
every mile you go will be more than railroad fare 
besides. Does that include toll? " 

" No ; toll is additional," I admitted — ^^ another 
three cents a mile, about." 

" Really ! " she laughed sarcastically. 

She went over the figures again. 

*^ So, if you travel ten thousand miles a season, 
it will cost you three cents a mile for toll, three cents 
a mile for running expenses, and twenty cents a mile 
for the car. In all, twenty-six cents a mile, and 
that does not count repairs and up-keep. Pretty 
expensive!" she ended, with another sarcastic 
laugh. 

I could not deny it ; but I put on a bold front. 

" Automobiling is a luxury," I said. 

^^ Just so \ it is a, luxury. And we can't afford 
luxuries which require an initial expense of two 
thousand dollars." 
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I htmg my head. It was the truth. My wife is 
nothing if not practical. My income was about 
five thousand dollars a year, I had saved about an- 
other five thousand. We could not afford it. But 
it is just what we cannot afford that we Americans 
hnj. I looked up smilingly. 

" No, we can't afford it, but three-fourths of the 
automobiles in this coimtry are owned by people 
who can't afford them. I'm going to get into the 
push. I'll sell enough stock to pay for the car, 
and we will have some pleasure. Confound it! life 
is more than saving money." 

For all my bluff at assurance, I was feeling like 
a small boy who had been caught stealing apples. 

My wife was silent — ^gazing intently at the dis- 
tant simset. 

I waited ; finally spoke : 

" You would like a car, Helen, wouldn't you? " 

She looked up with a weary little smile. 

" Of course," she said. " Our friends have 
them, and I should like to have one, too. But it 
isn't just to the boy, Wainwright. We ought not 
to use our capital except for his education." 

^^ I admit all that," said I, seeing that she was 
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weakening; ^^but you and I want some diversion, 
and, what's more, we're going to have it." 

You have made up your mind? " she asked. 
I have," said I grandly. 

** Well " — with a sigh that had in it both resig- 
nation and content — ^^ I protested, but I can't say 
I'm sorry." 

" You're a dear girl ! " I cried, and kissed her, 
nor cared who saw. 

I had studied the various cars, of my price, 
through their descriptive lists, and had picked on 
two, the Rameses and the Speedaway, as my choice. 
One of them I had decided to buy. 

I went first to the Rameses place, on " Automo- 
bile Row," and conferred with the salesman. 

I found him most polite and accommodating— 
so much so, that I scarcely needed to open my 
mouth — ^he seemed to know, by instinct, everything 
I would ask, and answered it before I could frame 
the question. After a while, I just stood back and 
let him go. With the car to illustrate, he gave me 
a discourse on high speed, low speed, and intermedi- 
ate, on horse-power, stroke, cylinder, transmission, 
differential, carburettors, magneto, and other 
things I don't remember. He was an adept, and 
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when he got to describing the running of the car 
he was an artist with words, sure enough. 

I made an appointment for a demonstration 
that afternoon at five, and left, but he picked up his 
hat and accompanied me clear to the end of Auto- 
mobile Row. Why, I did not understand until later. 

I had been at the office about an hour when the 
cards of automobile salesmen began to come in. 
How they were aware that I was a probable pur- 
chaser, I could not imagine. There were eight of 
them before eleven o'clock. I did not see them. 
Then the Speedaway man showed up. Him, I saw. 

He was the reverse of the Rameses agent. He 
did not say a word in recommendation of his car. 
He simply asked me if he could take my wife and me 
riding through the Park, at half-after-seven that 
evening, in a Speedaway car. 

I told him we would be glad to go, and he bowed 
himself away instantly. I was too green then to 
see that I had forced the Rameses man to show 
his car, by going to the garage, whereas the Speed- 
away salesman, coming to my office, and being 
admitted, was enabled to arrange simply for a 
demonstration. 

The Rameses man came at five, and we took a 
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spin through the Park. His car went beautifully. 

He drew my attention to the way the motor 
worked, how noiselessly it ran, how responsive, how 
quickly it picked up speed. 

I admitted everything he said. 

He drew my attention to the steering-wheel, the 
beauty of the wood and its finish, the way the 
throttle and the spark were placed. He changed 
from one speed to another with delightful ease. 
He illustrated action of the brakes and the facility 
of control. He throttled down to four miles an hour 
on high-speed, and, between guard-stations, hit up 
a fifty-mile clip. 

I grew enthusiastic — and more enthusiastic. 
And just then he stopped the car and said: 

" You drive now." 

Instantly my enthusiasm evaporated. I drew 
back. I did not know enough. I was 

He laughed reassuringly. 

** Nonsense ! " he said. " It's perfectly easy. 
Gret your bands on the wheel, and your nervousness 
will vanish " ; and he shoved me down into the place. 

I was in a panic. The wheel, brake, clutch, 
Jevers, all looked alike — ^I did not know which was 
which. 
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"The lever is in neutral," I heard him say. 
** Now throw out the clutch and put the lever into 
first." 

I grabbed the emergency brake and pulled it 
back, and at the same time put on the foot-brake. 

** Not quite right," he said. 

I recognized it, too, and as they say in the 
army, I returned the car to " as it was." 

He told me again what to do. This time I did it. 

*^ Now speed up the engine a little, this way " 
i — shoving up the throttle — " and let in the clutch, 
slowly." 

I released the clutch so quickly, the car started 
with a jerk that threatened to break my neck, just 
missed the curbstone, and made straight for a tree 
on the other side of the road. 

" Whoa ! Whoa ! " I cried — and sat perfectly 
helpless, my hands on the steering-wheel, but never 
thinking to turn it or to put on the brake. 

The agent reached over and straightened out 
the car. 

" Now push out the clutch and throw into 
second-speed," he said. 

As though there was but an instant in which to 
do it, I seized the lever and tried to make the 
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change. A horrible grinding resulted, as if the car 
was being torn asunder. 

** Push out the clutch ! Push out the clutch ! '* 
he cried. " There ! You see, it goes in easily now. 
Keep the car straight. Don't forget to guide it. 
Now push out the clutch again — ^that's right — ^and 
throw into high." 

This time I managed to effect the change prop- 
erly. 

** That's good," was the comment. " Now you've 
got nothing to do but guide it." 

I breathed a sigh of trepidation. 

** I can never learn all these things," I said. 

** Nonsense ! In two days you'll be nmning it 
without assistance. Give it more juice — ^I mean 
gasoline — ^you're coming to a hill." 

I was tardy in obeying — ^we made half the hill, 
then began to slow down. 

" Ease the clutch a little," said he. " Not so 
much — not so much! No, you'll have to throw 
into second." 

I grabbed the emergency brake and ground it 
down. We stopped instantly. 

" You stalled the engines," he said. 

I looked at him vacantly. I should have under^ 
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stood him quite as well if he had told me I was the 
undefinable X or the fourth dimension. 

^^ Here, take the car ! " I exclaimed, disgusted. 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 

" No, no ! " he encouraged. " This is excellent 
experience for you." 

I subsided meekly. 

" Now throw into neutral," he said. 

I did it. 

He jerked the spark up and down the quadrant, 
and the engines started. 

" Now push out the clutch. Keep it out — that's 
it — and throw into first-speed — ^that's right — keep 
out the clutchl Now listen, but don't act : take off 
the brake quickly, and just as the car begins to 
move backward let in the clutch. Do you under- 
stand?" 

I nodded. 

" Then do it ! " he said. 

And somehow, I did it. 

*^ Bully ! " he cried enthusiastically. ** Now 
we're up the hill, you can go into second-speed, and 
then into high, taking out the clutch each time." 

I made the intermediate without much difficulty, 
but getting into high was again accompanied by a 
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clashing of gears that instinctively made me let go 
thse lever. It slipped, of its own accord, into 
neutral; we coasted a short distance and stopped. 

" I'm done ! " I exclaimed, and got up. " You 
can run it — ^I'U look on.'* 

** Very good," he acquiesced. " You can learn 
by looking. I'll explain as I do it — ^and give you 
the reason why." 

For an hour longer we drove through the Park, 
and he illustrated everything in the management 
of a car, until I began to see why the clutch must 
come out before you change speed, why you must 
speed-up the engine when " stepping down," and 
why let it run down when " stepping up " — and 
any quantity of other whys. Not that I could 
act upon them — ^that would require practice — ^but 
I was not in quite so intricate a labyrinth of mys- 
tery as at first. 

^^ Now, Mr. Randolph, I want as a small favor," 
he said, as he drew up in front of my house, ^^ that 
you will not commit yourself for a machine until 
you have seen me again. I have as good a car as 
there is made, for the money (tee think it a little 
better), and I don't want another man to get all 
the advantage by taking you out, now, when you 
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know something about driving. In other words, 
give me a chance.^^ 

" ni do it,*' I averred. " I'll sign no contract 
until I've seen you again.*' 

" Thank you, sir," he said. 

My wife was on the piazza. She greeted me 
with a smile. 

" You were trying a car? " she asked, as I came 
up the steps. 

" Yes," said I, as I kissed her. " That was a 
Rameses. It's a pretty fair machine," I added con- 
descendingly. "The Speedaway man will be out 
at half-after seven to give us a run. I thought you 
would like to try it, dear." 

Ordinarily, we finished dinner at about a quar- 
ter to eight, but this evening we had just come out 
on the piazza when a Speedaway, burnished and 
glistening, drove up. My wife and Harold got in 
the rear seat ; I took the seat in front. 

We had a delightful ride. For two hours we 
sped through the Park, and out through the sub- 
urbs — fast, slow, any gait we wished. It was 
enchanting! And how the agent, having his car, 
made it perform — ^put it through its paces ! Never 
the shock of clashing gears, never the screech of a 
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bearingsi never the rattle of a fender. Man and 
machine were one complete whole. 

** What is the difference,'^ asked I, after a while, 
"between the Speedaway and the Rameses?'* 

The man beside me smiled commiseratingly. 

**Just the difference between the full moon, 
there, and the half full," he said. 

" They are the same price," I protested weakly. 

"Yes, that's it!" be said. "We will make 
twenty thousand cars this year; the Rameses five 
thousand — ^you can iSgure how much more you get 
for your money with us. Our engineer gets twenty 
thousand dollars — ^that's one dollar a car on cost. 
The Rameses would be four dollars a car if they 
pay him as much as we do ours. If they don't, they 
have an inferior man — and their car will show it. 
It's the same with material, dies, everything. The 
more you manufacture, the cheaper they are — and 
the better grade you can put in a car. It's a simple 
question of mathematics. Take our engines, for 
example." 

And then I had the Speedaway, from the radia- 
tor to the tail lamp, gone over in detail. When he 
had finished, I was ready to admit it was the best 
car on earth. 
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He wanted me to sign the contract before he left 
that evening, but I had sufficient nerve to decline. 
I promised, however, to see him to-morrow, and 
with that he had to be content. 

" Well, which is it to be? " asked Helen, when 
we were once more seated on the piazza, and I had 
lighted a cigar. 

" I admit I don't know,'* said I, 
The Speedaway is a nice car," she observed. 
And so is the Rameses — ^both good cars — and, 
so far as I can judge, every one who has either is 
satisfied with his choice. There doesn't seem to be 
a toss-up between them." 

" Then why not toss up for it? " she inquired. 

« By thunder, I'll do it ! " I exclaimed. " Heret 
Heads, Speedaway ; tails, Rameses ; " and I flipped a 
half-dollar in the air. 

It fell just between us. 

" Tails it is," I said. 

" Rameses ! " cried my wife. " I'm glad ; that 
is what the Spottswoods have." 

" How like a woman ! " I thought. 

The next morning, I bought the car. 

" Let us keep it here for you a few days, until 
you've learned to manage it," said the agent. 
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And I gladly consented. At the end of a week, 
I thought I had mastered the control sufficiently to 
take it home; which I did, having the man go out 
with me, however. 

My house has a driveway at the side, with a 
stable at the end of the lot. The carriage-shed was 
quite large enough for the car, and the approach 
easy, though there was just enough rise to necessi- 
tate going in under power. I was a trifle nervous, 
but if I wanted to use the car it was the first thing 
I had to learn, so, after I had turned into the drive, 
I stopped the machine, gritted my teeth, threw into 
first-speed, and went at the stable. I recollect clos- 
ing the throttle, pushing out the clutch, and putting 
on the brake hard. And I was in ! 

** When you get a little more expert," said the 
man, ^^ you can go in on high. It won't be neces- 
sary to change." 

Fatal remark! It cost me a pair of broken 
lamps and a damaged radiator, to say nothing 
of a sprained shoulder and a skinned face. But 
** that's another story." 

That evening it rained, and we did not go out. 
I spent the time reading my book of instructions. 
I am not a mechanic. In half an hour, I discovered 
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that I knew nothing about my machine. In an 
hour, I was completely befuddled. Half-tune gear 
housing, oldham coupling, front universal shaft, 
dope cup in front transmission bearing, spring 
shackles, brake-rod counter-shaft, parallel-rods, 
steering-gear, connecting rods— all were as mean- 
ingless to me as the cimeiform inscriptions. Light 
oil for the engine, heavy oil for the transmission 
and differential, non-fluid oil for the dope cups ! 

jWith a vague despair, I put down the book, to 
find my wife watching me. 

"What is it, dear?" she asked, coming over 
beside me. 

" I'm a trifle thick-headed," I answered. ** I 
don't seem to understand much about the car." 

" I thought you said you were getting along 
famously," she answered, surprised. 

" I did," I admitted, " but I think now I Ked. 
I don't know enough about it even to let it stand 
in the stable." 

She laughed, a little soothing laugh, and wound 
her arm aroimd my neck. 

" How like a man ! " she said, putting her face 
close to mine. " I will wager, dear, that in a week 
you will feel as much at home with the car as you do 
with your — books." 
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" It won't be your fault if I'm not," I replied, 
drawing her down beside me. 

The next day was a holiday. After breakfast 
and a glance at the morning paper, I took my book 
of instructions and made for the stable. I would 
run the car just out of the shed into the full light, 
and see how much of the workings I could compre- 
hend. 

I got it out all right, which pleased me. Then, 
having shut off the power, I opened the hood, and, 
book in hand, proceeded to examine. 

In five minutes I was so confused I could not 
have recognized a buggy from a traction engine. 

Pistons, crank shaft, cam shaft, intake and ex- 
haust manifold, connecting rod, cylinders, fly wheel, 
valve cap gasket, and so on, and so on ! There they 
were — ^pictured in the book, with a designating 
mark to indicate every one of the one hundred and 
ninety-nine separate parts of the motor! But I 
could not find them. 

I sank back on the grass in a helpless, half- 
maudlin condition. 

" Oh, Lord! " I said, thoroughly dejected. ** I 

wonder if I can sell it." 

Happy thought ! I got up and sneaked into the 
6 
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house. No one was in tbe library. I closed the 
door carefully, and called up the Rameses garage. 
The man I bought from answered. 

** This is Mr. Randolph, who bought a car from 
you recently," I began. 

" Yes, Mr. Randolph ; what can we do for you, 
sir? '* came back. 

** How much will you give me for my car? *' I 
asked. 

" Whafs thatf '* said he. 

" How much will you give me for my car? '* I 
repeated. 

" Why, what's wrong? " 

"There's nothing wrong with the car," I an- 
swered. " The wrong is with me. In plain words, 
iPm afraid of it." 

He protested. 

I would hear to nothing. I wanted to be rid of 
it. I insisted that he take it off my hands at once. 

** Well, you know, it's a second-hand car now," 
he said ; " and the best I can allow you is a thousand 
dollars." 

" A thousand dollars ! " I gasped. " A thousand 
dollars ! Why, the car hasn't been rim a hundred 
miles I" 
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** It would not matter if you had run it but five 
miles," he answered. '^It's a second-hand car all 
the same, and a new one costs us only fifteen him- 
dred. Better give it to me to sell — ^if you insist on 
selling. I can get you a better price that way than 
to buy it myself." 

** Send right out and get it," I snapped. 

** I'll send out in the morning, Mr. Randolph — '- 
this is a very busy day with us — ^but you'd better 
reconsider, sir." 

'^No; send out in the morning!" and I rang 
off. 

I went back and looked at the car sullenly. 
Thank Heaven, it would go in the morning! I 
should be glad to get it out of my sight. I picked 
up the book of instructions and regarded it in 
anger. 

I did not see Helen approaching — ^until she 
spoke to me. 

"Well, how is it now?" she said cheerfully. 
It isn't at all," I replied. " It's worse than 
ever.^ 

"Don't be discouraged, dear — ^you ran it out 
all right, didn't you? " 

" Oh, yes ; I ran it out all right. But how am I 
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going to get it in the shed again? How am I ever 
to take care of it? Look! Did you ever see so 
many parts?*' 

She took the book and glanced at it. 

** But why do you have to learn all this immedi- 
ately ? " she asked. " Why can't you learn a little 
at a time?'* 

" That is only a quarter of it — ^look at the rest 
of the book ! " I exclaimed. ** I don't understand 
it. I never can understand it! The truth is, I'm 
afraid of it." 

" What is it that you don't understand ? " she 
asked soothingly. 

** Everything — ^the theory of it, the working of 
it. I understand nothing about it." 

^^ Then the first thing to do is to have some 
one explain it. It must be simple. Look at the 
thousands of men who have cars ! " 

** Do you call that simple? " I cried, pointing 
to the book. 

" No, not when you look at everytJUng at once. 
I know nothing of mechanics, but I'm confident, if 
you start at the proper beginning and work for- 
ward, in regular order, it is simple enough." 

"I'm going to sell the car," I said doggedly. 
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'* I've told the man to come for It in the morning. 

** You foolish boy — ^you're going to do nothing 
of the sort ! " she laughed — " at least, not until you 
understand it. My husband is not going to be 
put to rout by an automobile." 

It was the one way she could have appealed to 
me. I looked up gratefully. 

^^ You are willing to risk your life in that thing 
with me driving? " I exclaimed. 

" I surely am — ^just as quickly as you get over 
this silly panic and become normal. You can do it 
—I know you can ! Go down to the Rameses place, 
and have some one who understands a car, from 
the front to the back, explain it in plain language, 
a little at a time — a little at a time, mind you — 
until you absorb it. Let him show you why you do 
this, and why you do that, and what happens when 
you do it. I reckon the first thing necessary to 
running a car is fire. I don't know how you get it, 
but you must have some force that propels, and 
fire is essential to that force." 

'^ The batteries and magneto produce a spark," 
I explained. 

"Well, then, start with them, and work out — 
getting the why and the what-happens with each. 
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When youVe got them all, you'll understand your 
car* And, what's more, you'll drive it well, dear. 
You do most things well." 

" I'll do it ! " said I — and kissed her, nor again 
cared if our neighbors saw. 

I put the car away, without doing more than 
being badly frightened by the rear of the shed rush- 
ing out to meet me, and went straight to town. I 
told the man what I wanted. 

"Good!" he said. "You're the proper sort. 
You'll understand your machine." 

And I did. In a week I took the car out with 
a fair amount of confidence. In a month I felt at 
home with it. I am now in my second year, and, 
with the exception of the time I went into the shed 
on high, I have had no accidents — except the ordi- 
nary ones of the road. 

But I have always given Helen the credit. At 
the critical moment, she showed the nerve and I 
the white-feather. 



IV 
THE TESTING OF THE EARLS 

The Lady Maude Herbert turned sharply from 
her sister and leaned upon the crenellated parapet. 

Behind her rose the gray grimness of the keep ; 
before her stretched the rim of Wales that lay be- 
tween the castle of the Herberts and the sea. The 
salt was in the air ; with the sunshine and the moun- 
tain. It was a morning to live — ^to laugh and be 
satisfied. 

But the Lady Maude laughed not, nor was she 
satisfied; and to her, just then, life was rather a 
burden than a joy. 

The Lady Margaret looked at her with a smile 
that had in it more of pity than sympathy ; then she 
went and stood beside her. 

" Cheer up, dear,'* she said. ** Forget the past; 
think of the present.'* 

The Lady Maude shrugged her shoulders. 

^ It is the present that troubles me," she said. 

" Only because you will not forget the past," 

" Maybe I do not want to forget it.** 

?? 
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The Lady Margaret laughed. '^Now, out on 
you for a sentimental child. Think of your coming 
power and estate.*' 

The other made a wry face. ^^ And the ladder 
by which I climb to them.'* 

^^ Chatelaine of Topcliffe and all his other 
castles.'* 

" I would rather live in quietness here in Pem- 
broke.'' 

" Countess of Northumberland," the younger 
went on. 

The Lady Maude's face grew wryer still. " Aye, 
Countess of Northumberland and, therefore, wife 
to Henry Percy." 

" The great Northern Earl." 

** Great ! may be, in land and wealth and power 
and name and stature." 

The smile of tolerant pity came again. " Me- 
thinks, my dear, you confess to crowding Fortune." 

The Lady Maude faced her sister. 

"Why do you not take the Percy?" she 
demanded. 

The smile broadened. " For the best of reasons 
— ^he does not ask me." 

** But if he were to ask you? " 
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The Lady Margaret paused a moment contem- 
platively. 

** I believe you actually are serious,'* she said. 

The elder caught her arm. ** Serious ! I was 
never more so. Will you do it? '* 

''No, certainly, no • • • nor could I if I 
tried." 

" I will aid you ... I will . . . '* 

The other raised her hand imperatively. 

" Are you blind, Maude? '* she said. " Do you 
not know that Percy loves you? Think you he 
would turn to the sister if you flung him aside? '* 

** He would turn somewhere. He has ever liked 
you best of us all • . • after me." 

**A long way after. Besides, why should he 
pick me to fill your place? You have five other 
sisters." 

** You all are welcome to him." 

The Lady Margaret drew herself up into one 
of the depressions of the parapet and swung there. 

" Yet half the maids of England envy you this 
match," she replied. 

They all are welcome to him." 

Mon Dieu, Maude, the man is not the Great 
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Turk. First you give him to your six sisters, and 
then to the whole Kingdom." 

^* I would gladly give him to Perdition to be 
well rid of him.** 

The other looked at her shrewdly. 

'^ There is one than Percy you best send to 
Perdition, my dear sister," she said. 

The elder's face flushed. 

^^It will profit nothing for us to discuss the 
other one," she answered curtly. 

** Doubtless, as I have learned heretofore. Yet 
still am I at a loss what there is in him that appeals 
to you." 

" Everything that Percy has nof 

" Poverty, perchance? " 

^^ Aye, poverty ; and a noble mind and heart.'' 

The younger laughed again. ^^ Noble mind and 
heart, forsooth! About as much as has that mon- 
grel bound crossing the bailey yonder." 

" You never liked him. You cannot judge him 
fairly." 

^' No, I never liked him • • . nor did any one 
else I ever heard of, save you, my sister. The whole 
world knows him false, sullen, suspicious, crafty, 
cruel, a Qpward^" 
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.The elder went full angry now. 

** This is too much ! '' she exclaimed. 

^^ Aye, so it is ; too much baseness for most men 
to live with every day. Yet he seems to thrive 
under it amazingly." 

The Lady Maude's face was flaming. ^^ Really, 
my dear, one well might think you love the man, 
you seem to scorn him so.'* 

The other smiled; then dropped lightly to the 
wall and put an arm around her sister's shoulders. 

" Come, dear," she said ; " forgive me. I did 
not mean to hurt you. You are sad enough as 
it is." 

The Lady Maude caught her hand and held it 
tight. 

" I know, dear," she said ; " I know. And you 
are right. It is a great match for me, one of seven 
poor orphan sisters. Yet I would it were another 
Henry." 

For a space there was silence. Then she sighed. 

" Percy comes to-morrow," she said. " I wish 
it all were over — ^the greeting — ^the wedding — ^the 
first year." 

** The year will pass quickly enough." 
But the other years!" 
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" Wait until they come." 

A wan smile touched the Lady Maude's lips. 

** My wise baby sister ! " she said. " How much 
fitter bride for Percy you would make.'* 

The younger smiled, " You can be wise enough 
when you wish. And, mayhap, you can find me an 
Earl for husband when you go to Court." 

"Any Earl?" 

" Aye, any of them ; and if none is to hand, a 
good rich Lord or Baron will sufilce." 

" Now I believe it is you who are serious." 

** Truly, yes. It is as easy to love a rich man 
as a poor one, and vastly more convenient after 
marriage." 

" My mercenary little sister ! " laughed the Lady 
Maude. 

"Your sensible little sister, you mean. For 
look you, Maude, here are you, the betrothed of 
the great Northumberland and yet sad and woe- 
begone because you cannot marry that landless 
exile, Henry Tudor." 

**But even in your own aspect, Henry Tudor 
might be, in the end, the better match. He may 
be King some day." 

" King ! Likely indeed ; with Edward at Wind- 
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sor, two sturdy sons beside him, and the great 
Gloucester next in line. Oh, no, sister mine; Fatie 
holds no Kingship for your Richmond." 

" Think you so, my lady? " said a man's voice 
behind them. "Well, perchance, you are right." 

The two swung around quickly — ^then viewed 
the speaker in surprise. 

He was tall and rather slender, and wore the 
garb of a Benedictine Monk, with the hood drawn 
well over his face. 

" It seems to me. Father,'* said the Lady Mar- 
garet, " you are presumptuous overmuch. Who are 
you and how did you gain admission here? " 

The Monk threw back his cowl. 

** Henry ! '* exclaimed the Lady Maude. 

** Richmond ! " muttered her sister. 

" In the flesh," said the Earl, and smiled. " I 
am no ghost." 

Then he took their hands in turn and kissed 
them. 

"What means this rashness?" said the Lady 
Maude. " You are supposed to be in France." 

" And hence, less likely to be sought in Wales." 

" But the danger ! " 

" Even you did not recognize me in this dis- 
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guise — and then, there are few in Wales who would 
betray a Tudor to a Plantagenet.*' 

"Yet why risk it when you might be safe be- 
yond the sea? " 

The Earl took her hand again and kissed it. 

" Can you not guess, my lady? " he asked. 

The Lady Margaret had stood aloof, and now 
she smiled rather disdainfully. 

"Who plays for a Crown must chance the 
hazards," she remarked, and turned away. 

" The Lady Margaret does not give the warmest 
greeting to the exile," said Henry calmly. 

" Methinks it was not my welcome you came for, 
my lord," she flung back. 

The Earl watched her rather thoughtfully until 
she had turned the bastion — then he smiled. 

" The same Margaret," he said. " Haughty 
and outspoken and spoiled. But you are glad to 
see me, n^est ce pas^ my Maude? " 

The Lady Maude flushed — dropped her eyes*— 
hesitated — then looked bravely at him. 

" You know I am," she said. 

He drew close and made to put his arm about 
her. But she slipped away. Again he essayed ; and 
again she slipped away. 
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** Wherefore, sweetheart? '* he asked. 

'^Do Monks in France, at mid-day, make love 
on the castle walls? " she laughed. 

" Pardieul I clean forgot,*' looking at his black 
gown. 

^^ And such forgets are quite enough to betray 
a false Monk to his enemies." 

^^ There can be no betrayal and no enemy, since 
you are the only one with whom I could so forget." 

She flung up her head with a doubting smile. 
That may be as it may be, my lord," said she. 
It is the general peril you play with, I mean." 

Henry's face sobered; and the quick suspicion, 
which ever sat next his heart, shone in his deep-set 
eyes. 

^* Of a truth, Maude, thds general peril seems to 
have waxed vastly since I was here a year ago. It 
gave you no such tremors then. One might almost 
fancy that York himself were lurking here to seize 






me." 



The Lady Maude sat down on the stone bench in 
the embrasure behind her. 

^* Come, Henry, it is too soon to get in that 
frame of mind," she said with a gay laugh. ^^ Come, 
tell me all about yourself." 
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The EarPs mouth relaxed in a faint smile under 
the infection of her laugh. 

^^ There is naught to tell/' he said, taking her 
hand. 

** Parbleul A year at the French Court and 
naught to tell? Were you playing Benedictine 
there?'* 

He shook his head. ^^ No, I was not. And yet 
it might have served my purpose better if I bad. 
Louis has affected the Church lately. I have tried 
in vain to get him to lend me soldiers." 

The Lady Maude eyed him sharply for a 
moment. 

^' Still aiming at the Crown? " she asked. 

** Yes ; and, please God, some day I shall be King 
in England." 

She was silent. 

His face grew sour again. 

" So even you have lost faith," he said. " Small 
wonder, then, if France have none." 

" Nay, my lord ; put it not that way. I hsave 
full faith in the righteousness of your cause." 

^^ So has Louis — or so he avers ; but that breeds 
not an army." 

" It makes much for victory when an army back 
it." 
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The Earl smiled sarcastically. ** Methinks, as 
between a righteous cause without an army and an 
army without a righteous cause, I would choose the 
latter.'' 

•* Cynic ! *' she said kindly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ^^ Years of exile 
and chill looks are not prone to make one opti- 
mistic.'* 

** Not all the looks you got were chill," said she. 

** No ; sometimes the King's were warm enough." 

She gave him a quizzical smile. ^^And some- 
times the King's daughter's also." 

The sunken cheeks flushed ever so slightly. 

" The Lady of Beaujeu," he said. " She has 
been very kind to me." 

^* So it has been reported," said the Lady Maude 
dryly. 

" But for her influence with Louis I might, long 
since, have been given to the headsman on Tower 
Hill." 

" For which, then, your friends in England are 
her everlasting debtors." 

** I shall always remember her goodness to me," 

the Earl averred. 

** Why do you not court her? " the Lady Maude 
7 
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asked curtly. " She could buy you all the men-at- 
anns you need." 

** She would only laugh at me as a lover,'* he an- 
swered quickly — ^so quickly, indeed, that she knew 
the idea had been in his mind before — ^and carefully 
considered. 

She smiled. *^What matters her laugh if she 
get you the soldiers? Rumor has it she is most 
generous to her— favorites." 

Henry frowned very slightly. 

" You do me grave injustice," be averred. 

** If I do, I fancy Anne de Valois would be little 
flattered by your claiming all the injustice and 
giving none to her." 

This was a new mood in the Lady Maude and the 
Earl was puzzled. Hitherto she had been trusting 
and gentle; never doubting his affection nor ques- 
tioning his actions. Many years of their childhood 
had been spent together when he had been a state 
prisoner under ward of William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, and father to the Lady Maude. When 
he was released from captivity it was said they were 
betrothed. Whether or not it were truth, it is cer- 
tain that many times he visited surreptitiously this 
castle when he was supposed to be in France; and 
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doubtless the Lady Maude took them as instances of 
his devotion to her. And Henry let her think it. 

But the fact was, he came to hold conference 
with the Lancastrian leaders in Wales, and with his 
mother, Margaret of Somerset, then wife to Thomas 
Lord Stanley. Henry Tudor loved no human be- 
ing save himself; but he found this daughter of the 
Yorkist Herberts a convenient aid. So he played on 
her love, and used her to further his own selfish ends. 

And the Lady Maude had waited patiently for 
him to lead her to the altar — ^hut the careful Henry 
never led. And so when, lately, the Earl of North- 
umberland, Henry Percy, the greatest of the North- 
em Barons, had come a-wooing, the family pressure 
had driven her to accept him. For as the Lady 
Margaret had said, it was a great match for a 
dowerless orphan, and one that any woman in the 
Kingdom might well have been glad to make. Even 
Royalty itself would not have scorned the Percy. 
Still, her heart had clung to the Tudor, and she per- 
sistently closed her eyes to his many faults. Now, 
however, aroused possibly by what the Lady Mar- 
garet had just said, she was beginning to regard him 
with calmer judgment— and already Hfenry's halo 
was fading. 
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But the Earl, with the supreme conceit of his 
kind, thought only that she was jealous. And 
though he cared not a whit for her in hcmest lover 
fashion, it flattered him. Women had never been 
over kind to Henry Tudor — doubtless because, with 
their sex's peculiar intuition, they had quickly read 
him as he was. 

He moved a bit closer. 

" Do not let the Lady of Beaujeu worry you. 
She is nothing to me, dear," he said suavely. 

"Nothing but a friend," the Lady Maude 
corrected. 

" Nothing but a friend," he echoed. 

She faced him sharply. 

" And what, my lord, am I? " she demanded. 

The Earl was taken aback. 

** You ! " he ejaculated. 

"Yes, I . . . What am I to you?'* 

He took her hand. 

"You are my very dear sweetheart," he scud 
glibly. 

" And did you so style me to the Princess 
Anne?" 

For the briefest interval he hesitated. 

" Come, Henry, come," she said, " the truth. It 
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is evident it was not as sweetheart you named me to 
her. What was it? *' 

As a matter of fact, he had never named her — 
but that was not for the Lady Maude to know, so he 
answered: 

** The Princess assumed you were only a friend, 
and it seemed to me unnecessary to undeceive her." 

The Lady Maude laughed. ** Quite unneces- 
sary, my lord, since she was not deceived." 

" I do not imderstand," he said. The Tudor's 
wit was never very quick. 

"Think a bit and it will come to you," she 
answered mockingly. 

Henry eyed her in annoyed silence — and she 
gave him no further word. 

Then suddenly, from beyond the walls, a bugle 
rang the greeting. The Earl started up ; and the 
Lady Maude also. 

Before the barbican a score of horsemen were 
moving from column into line; in their front two 
men in riding dress ; one tall and bulky, the other 
short and slender. But one banner was displayed, 
however : an azure lion rampant on a field of gold. 

For an instant Richmond stared across the moat. 

" Mon Dieul It is Northumberland himself ! " 
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he exclaimed. Then he swung around on the Lady 
Maude. ^^What, in Heaven's name, brings faim 
here? '» 

The die was cast sooner than she had thought. 
An hour since — ^before the Tudor came — ^the sight 
of that banner would have given her only sharp dis- 
tress; but now, somehow, the sharpness was gone 
and only dull indifference remained. Yet she knew 
that her face was flushed, and her voice was hard 
to find. 

But the Earl did not notice it. He was thinking 
solely of the peril yonder horsemen meant to him, 
for whom, living or dead, Edward would gladly give 
the fairest fief in all his Kingdom. 

^^ The Earl of Northumberland comes to his 
wedding,'' she said. 

" His wedding! " Henry exclaimed. " His wed- 
ding to whom? " 

The Lady Maude curtsied low. 

" To me, my lord." 

For an instant, Henry looked at her in blank 
surprise — ^then he laughed shortly. 

" Come, Maude,'* said he, " this is no time for 
jesting. We shall need all our wits to save me. 
What brings the Percy, if you know? " 
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Her face was grave now; his danger had not 
occurred to her before. 

** Believe me, Henry, I do not jest,'* she scud. 
** I wed Percy three days hence/^ 

This time he knew she spoke truly, and a wave 
of fierce anger surged across his sallow face. 

" So,'* he sneered, " another friend gone false ! 
What a rare wedding gift I shall be to your new 
betrothed. Three days hence, say you? Oh, no, my 
lady ; methinks the ceremony will have to bide until 
he has hurried me to London and the block." 

The Lady Maude raised her hand imperiously. 

** Come, sir,'* she said, " cease your wild and 
childish talk. You know quite well that it is non- 
sense. The point, now, is to effect your escape." 

He shrugged his shoulders. ^^ After the trap 
has caught me." 

She stamped her foot with impatience. 

"I wonder little you lose friends if you are 
always so unjust," she said hotly. " Trap, indeed! 
Did I know of your coming? " 

" Perchance, no ; but you did know of Percy's. 
The trap was no one's laying, but you suffered it to 
close." 

" Now out on you for a narrow-minded and sus- 
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picious fool,*' she cried. " Percy was not due here 
until the morrow." 

He saw he was in the wrong and he veered 
quickly. 

" Forgive me, Maude," he said ; " forgive me. 
But, surely, you must appreciate how it looked to 
me." 

^^ It is of no moment how it looked," she an- 
swered. " The matter now is to save you from dis- 
covery and capture." Then the woman in her 
added: " If only you had not come, Henry." 

The Earl smiled. Never having done a disinter- 
ested act in his whole life, he could not compre- 
hend one in another; and he thought he saw the 
reason for her readiness to aid his escape: the new 
lover must not know that the old one had been here ; 
and that, with the wedding but three days distant ; 
the Percy were ever a hot-tempered lot. 

For a moment he contemplated the satisfaction 
of causing a rupture of the betrothal. Then he dis- 
missed it — as Northumberland would likely kill him 
first, and end the marriage business afterward, the 
satisfaction to him would be rather brief. 

As they talked, the cavalcade had crossed the 
drawbridge and the bailey and were drawn up be- 
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fore the entrance to the keep, within which Percy's 
tall form was just disappearing. 

" It happens to your fortune/' said the Lady 
Maude, ^' that my brother is absent until to-night, 
and so the Earl will be conducted to me at once. 
You best remain here until I have greeted him, and 
then you can slip away; your robe will give you 
courteous passage and no questions, I trust • . • 
But stay! Is there any likelihood of Northumber- 
land recognizing you? " 

Richmond shook his head. ^^I never laid eyes 
on him until to-day." 

" Then do not forget your habit, and to play 
the Churchman," she cautioned. 

"Never fear,*' he answered; "I'll play my part." 

But he did not think it necessary to add that, 
if the pinch came, his part would be to use, unhesi- 
tatingly, the Knight's dagger that rested to his hand 
beneath his robe. 

Aroimd the bastion came the old steward, walk- 
ing backward; and behind was Percy, and leaning 
on Percy's arm was one whose height was barely 
to the great Earl's shoulder. 

The Lady Maude waved her band and both men 
raised their bonnets. 
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Suddenly Richmond gave an exclamation. 

^^ St. George ! Do I see aright ? '' he whispered. 

** What is it? '* she asked. 

« I am lost!'' 

" Lost ! »' she echoed. " Wherefore? '' 

** The man with Percy — ^look ! " 

Until then she had given no heed to him. 

"Holy Mother!" she whispered. "It cannot 
be!'' 

The Tudor almost groaned, " It is ; I know him 
all too welL" 

The woman was braver than the man. 

** Courage, Henry, courage," she urged* " Your 
disguise will save you.'* 

There was no time for answer, and he braced 
himself for the ordeal. Northiunberland, he had 
been ready to meet with small fear of recognition; 
but it was another matter to stand beneath the 
searching eyes of Richard of Gloucester. And he 
cursed his luck and the foolish fancy that had led 
him from his temporary refuge at Torveaux, 

The Lady Maude curtsied low to the Prince. 

" Your Grace honors our poor house," she said. 
" Until my brother return, accept from me Pem- 
broke's welcome and our service." 
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Richard took her hand and bowed over it. 

**We love our faithful Herbert well," he said, 
**but if you are his deputy, we will gladly spare 
him his attendance now." 

Northumberland stooped and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

"And as my future deputy at Topcliffe," he 
said, " she will hope to welcome your Grace often." 

Richard laughed. " Topcliflfe will be a deal more 
attractive, I assure you." Then he turned to the 
Priest. " We give your reverence good morning." 

Richmond bowed slightly and raised his hand. 

** Benedicite,** he said, as both Knights uncov- 
ered. 

The Lady Maude grew cold — ^then held her 
breath, as Gloucester, who had given the Monk only 
a careless glance, suddenly eyed him sharply. 

^'Your voice seems familiar, good Father," he 
said. ** Have we met before? " 

Richmond bowed again — ^he was trying to steady 
himself. 

" Never, my lord," he said. 

And, to the girl beside him, the tremble was so 
evident that it seemed to speak his doom. 

But the Duke was used to having men grow ner- 
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Tous in his presence ; and so it went at that to him. 
In fact, he had seen Henry Tudor only once or twice 
before — ^when both were children at King Henry's 
Court; and that the gowned figure before him was 
the Lancastrian chief never entered his mind. Rich- 
mond was supposed to be in France, though that 
he occasionally had ventured into Wales was known 
to the Yorkists. But to the Earl and Lady Maude, 
standing there under Gloucester's stem gaze, dis- 
covery seemed sure. And Henry's hand sought 
stealthily his dagger, and the Lady Maude's fingers 
began to twist one another and grew very cold. 

It was but an instant until Richard spoke again, 
yet such instants are measured by no units known 
to man. 

"You ought to know, good Father," he said, 
" but it is passing strange. I do not often mistake 
a voice. You are the Earl's chaplain.'^ " 

" No, my lord, such is not my good fortune," 
said Richmond, and made to withdraw. 

But the Duke was still searching his memory, 
and he stayed him. 

" Put back your cowl," he said. 

The Lady Maude turned to the parapet and 
gazed outward — seeing nothing. It was only a 
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moment now, and she waited trembling, forcing back 
the shriek that filled ber throat. 

And Richmond, too, thought tlie game was lost, 
and for the briefest moment he hesitated whether 
to obey or to use his dagger. Then he obeyed. 
Most men did, with Gloucester. 

Richard leaned forward and scanned the Monk's 
face critically^ 

" By St. Paul, it is very curious,'' he remarked, 
turning to Northumberland. "I remember the 
voice ... and the face, too, seems familiar, and 
yet I cannot place them." 

^^ Your Grace sees many faces ; a mistake is 
easy," said the Earl. 

The Duke nodded, but with a puzzled air. 

" Perchance, yes ; but it is rare for me to for- 
get." He gave the Monk another survey. . . . 
" Are you quite sure that we have never met? " he 
demanded. 

" Quite sure, my lord," said Richmond, and 
replaced the hood. 

" Your habit smacks of the Benedictines ; where 
is your Abbey? " Gloucester asked. 

" Torveaux, my lord ; but I spend much of my 
time in visitations." 
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^^ And the good Father has stopped m passing 
to give me a message from a friend at Brecknock/' 
interposed the Lady Maude. 

The Monk nodded in acquiescence. 

" For which,'* she went on, turning to him, ** I 
am much your debtor, and I beg that you tarry with 
us so long as it may suit your convenience. Mean- 
while, refreshment awaits you in the hall." 

Richmond raised his hand with grave courtesy. 

** It is a pleasure to have served you, my lady,'' 
he said ; ^^ and I thank you for your gracious invi- 
tation, but I must fare on at once." 

He made a farewell salute and turned away. 

" Hold yet a moment," said Richard. " You 
come from Torveaux, you say? " 

The Monk bowed. 

" Enow you Henry Tudor, sometimes styled 
Earl of Richmond? " 

The Lady Maude gave a bit of a gasp*— -and 
Richard shot a quick glance at her. 

The interval was very grateful to Richmond, and 
bis voice was calm and steady as he answered: 

" Yes, my lord, I havie often tseetx him in former 
years." 
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Gloucester eyed the Priest sternly, ** And when 
did you see him last? " 

The Monk lowered his head in thought. 

" Not for two years at least,'* he said, 

" Two years ! Are you quite sure two months 
would not be nearer the truth? '* 

The Monk drew himself up with calm dignity, 
'^ The Duke of Gloucester forgets that he speaks 
to a priest of Holy Church." 

Richard smiled grimly. ^^ I forget nothing, Sir 
Benedictine; and least of all that your Abbey has 
ever been a nest of Lancastrians; and, it is said, 
a refuge for this same Tudor when he comes to 
Wales.'' 

Richmond made no answer. 

The Duke began to finger his dagger, shooting 
it back and forth in its sheath. 

Northumberland had backed against the para- 
pet beside the Lady Maude. 

" The Monk is a fool to cross Gloucester so," he 
said, in an undertone. 

She answered with a nod ; she was too intent on 
the others to know what he said. 

The Duke snapped his dagger down sharply. 

" Your reverence will be good enough to tarry 
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until we have dined,'* he ordered. " I will do myself 
the honor of accompanying you to Torveaux." 

The Monk flung up his head ; then quickly bowed 
it humbly. 

"Your lordship does me too much favor," he 
said ; " permit me to precede you and acquaint the 
Abbot of the gi*eat honor in store.'* 

A slight smile crossed the Prince's lips, 

" We prefer your company to your heraldship,'* 
he said curtly, and dismissed him with a wave of the 
hand. 

For an instant Richmond's eyes sought the Lady 
Maude's — ^then he went slowly down the wall, leav- 
ing her to face the problem of blocking Gloucester's 
purpose to carry him to Torveaux. 

" Surely your Grace will not leave us so soon? " 
she said. " Pembroke will return to-night." 

"Alas, my lady, I may not linger even until 
then," said the Duke. " Had I not chanced to meet 
my good Percy in the town, and so learn his errand 
here, I would, even now, be headed Eastward. I 
but turned aside to give you greeting and to wish 
you joy." 

She curtsied low. " I cannot sufficiently thank 
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you, my lord, for your good will and gracious 
thought." 

Then she smiled at Northumberland and gave 
him her hand. 

Richard laughed. 

" Make him stop at Pontef ract on your way 
to Topcliffe," he said; "my own fair spouse will 
welcome you with delight." 

She looked at Percy with a roguish smile. 

" Wilt do it, Henry? " she asked. 

" That I will, sweetheart, and gladly." 

" Good," said Gloucester; " cozen him well, my 
lady — he will need managing — though his heart is 
as big as his body. However, I warrant you will 
find it." 

She put her arm within the EarPs, 

" I hope, my lord, that I have already foimd it," 
she said, looking up at him. 

" That you have, little one," the Earl exclaimed, 
patting her cheek. 

The Duke laughed again. 

" Clever woman," he commented. Then he 

motioned to the steward, who still waited just out of 

earshot. " May I beg a bit of water to remove 

this dust? " he said . . • " No — ^no! " — as the 
8 
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Lady Maude sprang forward in protest. ^^Your 
servant shall conduct me; you two have had no 
chance for greeting — I insist — *^ and he followed the 
steward. 

The Lady Maude looked up at Percy and smiled 
sweetly. 

Art glad to see me, dear? " she asked. 
More glad than you might believe," he an* 
swered, stroking her hair softly. 

" And you are sure — quite sure — ^you love me? '* 

**Love you? Pasqtte Dieu! What else, think 
you, brings me to this end of the world? " he smiled. 

She slipped her arm around his. 

" Nay, dear,'* said she. " I know you love me; 
though why I cannot guess, when you might have 
the pick of all the Court.'* 

The Earl caught her by the waist and lifted her 
till her face was level with his own ; then kissed her 
on the lips. 

"Oh, Henry! ... in sight of all the 
courtyard ! " she protested. 

But he only laughed and kissed her agaim 

" Let them," he said. " I forgive them their 
envy." 

She knew the propitious moment had arrived. 
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** But will you forgive me, I wonder? " she said 
with grave tone and face. 

Percy was too light-hearted, just then, for seri- 
ousness — ^the Lady Maude had never treated him so 
sweetly hitherto. 

" Forgive you? " he said. " I will forgive you 
anything but a postponement of our wedding day." 

" May be you will want no wedding when I have 
told you," she said. 

He smiled indulgently. " Nay, sweetheart ; 
nothing you could tell would work that end. What 
is it troubles you? " 

She wound her arm withm his, and turned so 
that both leaned upon the parapet, facing outward. 

** Listen, dear," she said, " and judge me gently 
• • • The Monk • • • the one with me when 
you came . • • you did not recognize him? " 

The Earl smiled. ^^ Recognize him? Assuredly 
no ; I am not fond of the breed. Methinks I would 
not recognize Topcliffe's own chaplain if I met him 
without the walls." 

" But this was no Monk." 

" No Monk ! — he wore the habit." 

" As a disguise " 

" Ah ! then Gloucester ..." 



N 
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'^Was right. He had seen him years ago. 
• • • It was the Earl of Richmond." 

Percy looked at her in amazement. 

" Richmond !— the Tudor— here ! »' 

He made a quick step toward the tower; then 
halted — frowned — ^turned, and leaned against the 
parapet. 

" What brings him here? '* he demanded. 

She saw, of course, what was in his mind. It was 
the one danger. 

" I do not know," she answered. " He appeared 
here on the wall just as you crossed the bridge. I 
have no idea whence he came, nor why." 

For a space, that to the Lady Maude was end- 
less, the Earl stood silent, looking her in the eyes 
with steady stare. 

" Tell me, Maude," he said presently, " if Rich- 
mond were beside me here, as free as I to go or stay, 
which of us would your heart choose for husband? " 

Two hours earlier and her answer would have 
been quick and ready — and Richmond would have 
had it. But now there had been a sudden and com- 
plete dispelling of the glamour her young dreams 
had cast about him, and she saw him as he was. 
And to the bluff and honest Percy, who loved her 
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truly, as she knew, had gone with a rush the affec- 
tion she thought given to the other. And she real- 
ized that, for months, the struggle had been not 
so much to love Percy as to keep from forgetting 
Tudor. 

And so she answered the question, 

" As God is my witness, Henry, I would choose 
you, though Richmond and all the nobles of Eng- 
land stood beside you." 

He took her hand and raised it to bis lips. 

"May you never regret the choice," he said 
solemnly. Then fell to thinking. 

She looked up at him and away, and up again. 

" You will help me save him? " she asked timidly. 

He nodded. 

" It must be tried," he said. " For Henry 
Tudor to be found in Pembroke Castle and with 
Pembroke's sister would be ill indeed for Pembroke. 
• . . Is there a secret exit beyond the walls ? " 

" Alas ! no ; there was one, but as this castle has 
been held by both Lancastrian and Yorkist the secret 
was no secret, and the passage simply another point 
of danger, so it was closed." 

" It is a pity," said Percy ; " and the time is 
short, indeed. However, do you go, sweetheart, and 
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keep Gloucester occupied, while I to this false Monk 
and counsel with him." 

He found Richmond in the great hall, head on 
breast, before the fireplace, though the time was 
June. Nor did he notice Northumberland until the 
latter touched him on the shoulder. Then he re- 
coiled a step. 

" Your lordship startled me," be said. 

" Your pardon, good Father, and also the favor 
of a word with you in private in the chapel yonder." 

Richmond inclined his head in acquiescence. 

At the portal, Northumberland waved the other 
ahead and closed the door behind them. The Monk 
bent knee to the altar and crossed himself — ^and 
^'^ Percy smiled. 

*^ Come, my Lord of Richmond," he said sharply, 
*'drop this masquerade." 

Instantly the Tudor swimg around with dagger 
drawn and sprang upon him. 

But the huge Percy seized him by the wrist and 
wrenched away the weapon. 

" You fool ! " he said, holding the Monk at arm's 
length. ^^ If I had intended harm to you, would I 
bring you to the chapel? " 

Richmond shrugged his shoulders. 
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^^ Chapels have lost their sanctity in England," 
he mocked. 

"And in some cases very properly. All that 
eaves you now is my regard for Pembroke," 

** And Pembroke's sister ,'* the other sneered, 

Percy's eyes blazed. 

** We will leave Pembroke's sister out of the con- 

« 

versation, if you please," he said. "You are too 
small-minded to appreciate nobility of character. 
The point is to save you from the Duke of 
Gloucester." 

A light came into Richmond's face. 

*' You will befriend me? " he asked. 

" No, not you, Sir Earl. I befriend Pembroke 
in saving him from the inference of treason your 
presence carries." 

" The end is the same — and, believe me, I shall 
be none the less grateful." 

The Earl laughed shortly. " Grateful ! Saint 
Peter ! When did a Tudor learn even the word? " 

Richmond answered with a smile. 

**Your lordship wastes time," he said. 
** Gloucester gave us but an hour, and half of that 
is already spent," 
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Percy nodded. " You have lived in this castle ; 
is there a secret exit available? " 

^ If there were, I would not have had the pleas- 
ure of this meeting with you." 

" Then can you suggest some way to save you 
this ride with Gloucester to Torveaux, and thence 
on to the Tower and the block?" Percy inquired. 

Richmond looked at him shrewdly. 

Percy raised his hand sharply. 

** Do not say it," he cautioned ; " do not say it 
or you take the ride. I aid you only in such a way 
as brings no suspicion of complicity upon Pembroke, 
even if we fail." 

" What is your plan? " asked the Tudor. 

^^ I have none. This is an occasion which suits 
your particular mental trend of mind," 

Richmond's one aim now was to escape; and it 
was characteristic of the man to ignore all slights 
and insults if it would speed his purpose. 

" I suppose," he said, " the bridge may not be 
dropped long enough for me to pass the barbican." 

" And so make the connivance plain? Oh, no! " 

" Then, will the castle furnish me a long, stout 
rope? " 

" I see no great risk in that." 
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** And can you provide that I have the west wall 
to myself for a brief time? " 

Percy's face brightened. 

" That will do very well," he said. " There is 
no moat there, only the sheer rock/' 

" But the rope,'' said Richmond. 

^* Can be hid under your gown." 

Richmond smiled. " Of course — ^but how to get 
it there? " 

Percy frowned, " True enough ; it will take a 
good hundred feet and such lengths are to be had 
only in the armory." 

"Which I have tried to enter, and found 
locked." 

" It shall be open in ten minutes.'* 

" Then give me as many more and Pembroke 
Castle shall be free of me." 

Percy turned away. " I may not tarry longer. 
If you fail with the rope, conceal yourself as best 
you can ; and may the Virgin aid you. Farewell." 

The Tudor bowed. " My thanks. Sir Earl— and 
may the Red Rose, some day, have the azure Lion 
beside her, as of yore." 

Northumberland made no reply, and the door 
closed behind him. 
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Vet the wish was prophetic of the morning, four 
years thereafter, when Henry Percy stood aloof 
from battle, while Richard of England rode his last 
grand charge across Redmore Plain, and died within 
sword length of the shrinking Tudor. 

On the dais at the head of the hall sat the Lady 
Maude, with the Duke of Gloucester on her right, 
and the Earl of Northumberland on her left. On 
Gloucester's other hand was the Lady Margaret. 
The dinner was almost ended. 

" I do not see the Monk of Torveaux," said the 
Duke, running his eyes along the long board below 
them. " Is this a fast day of the Benedictines? '* 

Percy laughed. 

^^ I am not an authority on fast days," he said ; 
** they are not in my calendar.'* 

« By St. Paul ! '' replied Richard, " one needs 
only to look at you to believe it. However the 
Priest gave no such proof.*' 

He spoke to the steward behind his chair. 

"I pray you, good sir, have the Monk found 
and bring him hither." 

" He may be in the chapel," the Lady Maude 
suggested. 
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** Or the wine cellar,*' said Percy, 

The two women laughed gaily — a relief to their 
over-strung nerves — then glanced apprehensively at 
each other. The next few minutes would spell suc- 
cess or failure. 

Richard dipped his fingers in the silver bowl, and 
wiped them with all the daintiness of a woman. 

" These wandering priests are a plague to gov- 
ernment," he said. " They are the constant messen- 
gers of treason and sedition, and are difficult to 
apprehend in any overt act. You saw this fellow's 
attitude when I questioned him; contumacious and 
disrespectful. And his Abbey is like him. I long 
to burn it with all it holds — though I may not. Yet 
some day, mark me, a King of England will clean the 
land of the breed." 

The minutes passed. The meal was finished, and 
the Duke growing restless. 

** Pardieul The fellow seems difficult to find,'* 
he said. • • • ^^Ah, at last," as the steward ap- 
peared at the far end of the hall. . . • " VPTiat, 
alone! Verily, Percy, you must have guessed it — 
the wine cellar." 

But to the Earl and the two women it brought a 
different meaning; and the Lady Maude gave a quiet 
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sigb of relief, and, beneath the table, her hand 
found his. 

The look on the steward's face told Gloucester 
his message quicker than his lips. 

" So the Priest has flown," he said, lightly, as the 
old man knelt before him. 

^^ He has, my lord, but through no fault of ours. 
The bridge has not been lowered since your entry. 
The rogue went over the west wall; the rope still 
dangles from the parapet." 

" You are quite sure he is not hid within and the 
rope only a ruse? " 

" Absolutely sure ; every foot of the castle has 
been searched." 

The Duke nodded. 

" My horse ! " he ordered — ^and arose. • , • 
" Your ladyship will pardon my abrupt depart- 
ure," he said, " I must away. This matter will bear 
instant investigation at Torveaux." 

He bowed over the Lady Maude's hand and then 
over the Lady Margaret's. 

" A word with you, Percy," he said ; and drawing 
on his gauntlets, strode swiftly from the hall. 

The two sisters looked at each other. 

" Thank Gk>d ! " both exclaimed. 
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^^ Come,'' said the Lady Margaret, and drew the 
other to the window in the gallery behind them, 
overlooking the courtyard, 

Gloucester's great charger was being led before 
the door. Northmnberland stepped forward to hold 
the stirrup, but the Duke stopped him, and sprang 
into saddle without so much as laying hand to 
pommel. 

As he swung his horse around, has eye caught the 
faces at the window above him and he doffed bonnet 
and called farewell. Then, followed by only the 
single squire who had attended him hither — ^his 
escort of Knights and men-at-arms having been 
left in the town — ^he galloped across the bailey and 
over the drawbridge. 

Northumberland watched him until the barbican 
hid him from sight ; then he, too, looked up at the 
window and waved his hand and smiled. 

The Lady Margaret eyed her sister searchingly. 

" Do you appreciate what Lord Percy has 
done? " she asked. 

The Lady Maude nodded gravely. 

^^ He has risked honor, lands, and life," she said. 

"Yes — and for you; for you, my sister. 
Gloucester may be Percy's friend, yet think you he 
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would spare him if be knew the story of the dangling 
rope ? " 

" Please Grod he never know ! ** prayed the Lady 
Maude. 

The Lady Margaret put her arm around her 
sister's shoulders. 

" Tell me, Maude," she said presently, ** which, 
think you, now, is the nobler of the Earls, and which 
the safer lover?" 

The ring of a spur sounded on the stone floor 
without. 

'^He comes," said the Lady Maude, with a 
happy laugh ; " he comes." 

As Northumberland entered she went to him, and 
reaching up drew his head down and kissed him on 
the lips. 

"Thank you, sweetheart," she said; "thank 
you, always." 



THE AFFAIR OF THE 
PROTOCOL 

The telephone rang. I picked up the receiver 
and answered. 

" Who is this? '* came a masculine voice. 

" Who is it you want? '* I demanded sharply. 

If there is one thing that irritates me, it is to 
be called on the telephone and, when I answer, to 
be met by such a question. 

" I want to know who this is? " said the voice 
again. 

" Didn't you call mef ** I shouted. 

** That is just what I am trying to find out,** 
was the placid reply. 

** Well, you want to take a f resb start," said I, 
and slammed up the receiver. 

I was a bit testy, I suppose. I haid been at the 

French Ambassador's until midnight, and then at 

the Woodworths' ball until three. It was now ten ; 

I had just arisen. I was wanting my coffee and to 

be let alone. 

127 
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In a moment the telephone rang again. 

I glared at it and went on with my dressing. 

It rang again ; then again. 

I snatched up the receiver. 

« WeUf " said I. 

** Who is this ? " asked the same voice. 

" The devil ! '* I answered savagely. " What 
can I do for you? " 

*' Nothing at all. Ring off, please — ^the line's 
getting hot." 

Almost immediately it rang again. 

** Whom do you rcantf " I asked. 

** Is that Mr. Carter? " came the same voice. 

" It is," said I. " You could have learned it 
sooner if you had asked it." 

"This is the State Department, Mr. Carter," 
it went on, ignoring my remark. " The Secretary 
would like to see you immediately." 

" Who's talking? " I demanded. 

" Graves." 

" Oh, I didn't recognize your voice." 

** I recognized yours." 

"I suppose so," said I. "Tell the Secretary 
I'll be there in half an hour — just as soon as I can 
'get a bite of breakfast." 
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Thirty minutes later I walked into the ante- 
room, greeted Graves, and was instantly shown into 
tbe inner office. 

The Secretary was standing by the window. He 
swung around, at my entrance, and came forward 
with hand extended — a nervously-quiet man, of 
medium size and slender, with a narrow, almost 
ascetic face, a tiny brown mustache just streaked 
with gray, and sparse hair that parted in the 
middle. 

"I'm glad, indeed, to see you, Carter," said 
he. "It is fortunate you are in town. We need 
your help — more, even, than in the De Lorg and 
Camperton affairs.'^ 

" It is at your disposal," I returned. " What 
can I do? " 

He motioned to a chair. " Sit down and let 
me tell you the little I know." 

" About the subject under discussion," I inter- 
polated. 

He smiled, passed me a cigar, and resimied his 
seat at the large flat table. I took the place 
opposite. 

**I have lost a most valuable document," he 

said. " It concerns, directly, Great Britain and the 
9 
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United States. Indirectly, It concerns Japan and 
Russia. If it were known to either— especially to 
Japan — it would precipitate International compli- 
cations of the gravest nature. I should be com- 
pelled to resign, and the President to disavow my 
act. It is a secret understanding, whereby Eng- 
land and America agree to a certain unity of action 
In event of certain conduct by Japan or Russia. 
Do you want to know more of the contents? " 

" No," said I. " It only Increases the oppop- 
timlty for lecJcage." 

" I thought as much,'* he replied. " I remember 
your peculiarity.'* 

"What are the facts of the loss?" I asked. 
^^ When did you miss the docimient, and where was 
it seen last?" 

" It was this way," said he. " Stuart, the Brit- 
ish First Secretary, brought the tentative draft to 
me about three o'clock yesterday afternoon. It 
had the Ambassador's notations In red ink on the 
margin. I was just about to start for the Rataplan 
to play golf with the President, so I put It In a 
small portfolio, such as is used in the Department, 
and took it with me, intending to go around to my 
house and leave It there for examination that even- 
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ing. As we passed the White House gates, the 
President's car was just coming out. He hailed 
me, indicated the place beside him, and I rode out 
with him, leaving my own motor to foUow. This, 
of course, obliged me to take the portfolio along 
to the Rataplan. There I left it with the man at 
the desk, and saw him put it in the safe. When I 
came to leave, about half after six, the same man 
returned it, and I carried it to my car, which was 
driven directly home. I went straight to my 
library. There I found Mrs. Armstrong, much 
perturbed over a personal affair that had just 
arisen. We discussed this matter at some length, 
and ended by my accompanying her upstairs. I 
was absent from the room possibly twenty minutes, 
when I suddenly recollected that the portfolio was 
lying on the desk in the library. I hurried back. 
It was just as I had left it. I locked it in the safe. 
After dinner I had no opportunity to examine the 
protocol. This morning I took the portfolio from 
the safe and brought it with me to the office. When 
I opened it, the protocol was missing.'' 

«And then?'' I asked. 

** I telephoned you ; or rather I told Graves to 
do so.'* 
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The portfolio?'' I queried, nodding to one 
that lay on the table. 

^^ Yes," he said, and pushed it across. 

It was like a lawyer's bag of leather, folding in 
the middle, with a compartment on either side, but 
with three flaps instead of one, all locking through 
a staple in the front, thus securely closing the sides 
as well as the ends. The lock itself was a small 
affair, with the corrugated key typical of the kind. 

" There are naturally other portfolios in your 
office," said I. " May I see the keys? " 

Graves, being called, produced four, all similar 
to the one in question, but varying slightly in the 
notches. 

'^ You have made a practice of using this par- 
ticular portfolio? " I asked. 

" I have — I carry the key on my ring." 

" And it is always with you? " 

« It is." 

"Even when you're in evening clothes?" 

He nodded. 

" Where do you put the ring at night? " 

" On my dressing-table." 

" At what hour did you retire last night? ^ 

" Shortly after twelve." 
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" How many pages were in the protocol? '' 

" About twenty — ^large sized and typewritten — 
all in a blue back tied with tape." 

" Has the Secret Service been informed? " 

" No," said he ; "I wanted to consult you first. 
I didn't know whether you would desire assistance." 

" I don't," said I. " I prefer to work alone 
unless I need them. Tell them, but don't tell them 
of me." 

"We'll have to work quickly if we're to save 
anything from the enemy, so to speak; recover 
the protocol before it reaches the Japanese Ambas- 
sador," he continued. 

" May I use your telephone? " I asked. 

" You may use anything I have," said he, pusb- 
ing the instrument across. 

"Get me the Rataplan Club," I said to the 
operator. 

In a moment the bell rang. 

" Let me have the office. ... Is that the 
office? ... I want to speak to the clerk with 
whom the Secretary of State left a package yester- 
day afternoon about four." 

"Who is this ?" 

" The Secretary of State," said I. 
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" Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary. I am 
the man, Clark; I returned the portfolio when you 
were about to leave, you will remember." 

" I know you did,'* said I. " But do you recall 
if some one asked for it in the meanwhile? " 

" Certainly, sir ; your secretary, Mr. Graves. 
He wanted to get some papers from it.'' 

"Thank you. Grood-by." I handed back the 
telephone. " Did you authorize Graves to put any- 
thing in the portfolio while it was at Rataplan? " 
I inquired. 

" Graves was in Baltimore yesterday. More- 
over, he couldn't open the portfolio. He hasn't 
a key." 

" Do you mind if I ask him — ^just to eliminate 
him?" 

For answer the Secretary pushed a button. 
Graves responded. 

" Mr. Graves, where were you yesterday after- 
noon between four and seven?" I inquired. 

" In Baltimore — from four yesterday afternoon 
until seven this morning." 

Armstrong nodded in dismissal. 

"That's all," he said — ^and Graves went out. 
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** You see/' said I, ** the protocol was stolen 
yesterday at the Rataplan." 

" But they had to have a key — ^the portfolio is 
not cut," he objected. 

" A key or a substitute portfolio." 

** This portfolio is the one I carried yesterday." 

" You are sure? " I inquired. 

** Perfectly sure." 

" They may have a duplicate key." 

" How did they obtain it? " 

"You said you were in the habit of leaving 
it on your dressing-table at night. They could 
have obtained an impression then." 

" Which is assuming that one of my servants is 
guilty." 

" Is there a Japanese among them? " 

" Not to my knowledge." 

I was silent. 

" Maybe they obtained a duplicate key at the 
factory," he said. " Or why did they bother with 
a key? Why didn't they steal the portfolio and all 
its contents? " 

" For a number of reasons, two of which are the 
time and the portfolio itself. As they did not take 
the portfolio, you wouldn't be aware of your loss 
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lor some hours ; and, besides, a portfolio is cumber^ 
some to carry and likely to attract attention. How- 
ever, we're not required to argue that proposition — 
they didn't take the portfolio, but they did loot it. 
The thing now is to find the loot." 

^^ And to find it damn quick! " said the Secre- 
tary irritably ; ^^ before it passes into the Japanese 
Ambassador's hands." 

"They have had about eighteen hours start," 
I observed ; " and the time necessary to go from 
the Rataplan to the Japanese Embassy in a street- 
car isn't over half an hour — fifteen minutes, if 
* Graves ' was in a motor." 

" I know, I know ! " he said, with a despairing 
gesture. " I fear we are too late." 

" It is never too late to make a try," I answered. 
" Has the British Ambassador been advised of the 
loss?" 

There was a knock on the door and the messen- 
ger entered with a card. The Secretary glanced 
at it and nodded. 

"The Ambassador is here now," he said. 
" Good morning. Lord Brougham. It was good 
of you to come at once. You know' Mr. Carter." 
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If His Excellency was surprised to see lAe there, 
he did not show it. 

" This is our second meeting i»-day ! ** ♦he* 
laughed, as we shook hands. ^^ The first was at the 
Woodworths' ball this morning." 

" I've got bad news, my lord,'* said Armstrong, 
without any preliminary. " The draft of the pro- 
tocol has been stolen." 

The Ambassador was in the act of lighting a 
cigar, and he paused with the match between his 
fingers, while a look of amazed concern overspread 
his face. 

" You mean the draft with my notations on it? " 
he asked, with something of a gasp. 

The Secretary nodded. 

" Stolen ! " 

The Secretary nodded again. 

" Yes, stolen,*' he said. 

" My Grod ! Do you appreciate what it means ? " 
Brougham cried. 

" I do. It means the end of my career, for one 
thmg." 

"And it means my disgrace and retirement," 
said the Ambassador — " not to speak of the fearful 
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international complications — ^perhaps war — ^tbat 
will ensue. When was it stolen?" 

" At the Rataplan, yesterday afternoon," Arm- 
strong answered. 

^^ At the Rataplan ! " Brougham ejaculated. 
** How in the deviPs name did it get there? " 

" I was carrying it home to examine," the 
Secretary explained. " On the way, the President 
overtook me and bore me off to play golf; " and he 
told him the circumstances in detail. 

The Ambassador listened, a frown on his face, 
and pulling at his chin with his long, thin fingers. 

** You have put your Secret Service at work? *' 
he asked. 

" Not yet. I first wanted to consult with Mr. 
Carter. He is our particular agent in delicate 
matters — matters which don't go on record." 

The other's eyes turned toward me. 

" I thought you were only a gentleman of 
leisure," he smiled. 

" I am — ^at times," said I. 

" At all times," amended the Secretary. " He 
never accepts compensation ; he does it for the pleas- 
ure of solving the problems — and he does it well, 
as the Department has cause to know." 
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*^ I am sure I wish him quick success this time/' 
the Ambassador replied. ^^ Evans will help you, 
Mr. Carter.'* 

Evans was the British secret agent, and a very 
fair one, I knew. 

"With your Excellency's permission," said I, 
** I prefer to work alone." 

" Two heads are better than one," he cautioned. 

" And two persons are twice as many as one," 
I remarked. 

"But, my dear sir, he must be told. British 
interests are quite as deeply involved as American." 

** By all means, tell him everything — except of 
me. I remain unknown. • • . There is no 
other information you can give me, Mr. Secretary? " 

" Nothing ; you have all that I know — ^plus 
much that I don't know," said* Armstrong. 

" Then I'll get to work," I answered, and left 
them. 

I walked up Seventeenth Street to the Cosmo- 
politan Club. 

" I'm not in, if any one one wants me," I said 
to the doorman, as he put a peg opposite my name 
?=— and went back to the telephones. 

I told the operator to get the Japanese Embassy 
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and passed into a bootb. In a moment, my buzzer 
rang. 

^^ I want to speak to Mr. Aorti," I said (I knew 
he was not in town). 

" Mr. Aorti is not here ; he is in New York," 
was the answer in broken English and a Japanese 
accent. "Who is that?" 

" This is the Cosmopolitan Club. Is the Mar> 
quis Tanera in? " 

« No, sir." 

"When do you expect him in?" 

"I don't know. Maybe to-night. Wait a 
minute." 

Presently another voice asked: 

" Who is this, please? " 

" Mr. Carter, at the Cosmopolitan Club," said L 

**How do you do, Mr. Carter? Pm Wari, the 
Second Secretary. The Ambassador is at Old 
Point. He'll be back to-morrow. Anything I can 
do, sir? " 

" No, nothing, thank you. It can wait imtil the 
Marquis returns. Grood-by." 

This was more luck than I had dared to expect. 
It gave me the rest of the day and the entire night 
to recover the protocol. For I had acquitted the 
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Japanese Embassy of all complicity in the theft* 
The thief was an American — one who could success- 
fully personate Graves in voice and appearance, 
and who was a member of the Rataplan Club be- 
sides. It was inconceivable that Japan had ven- 
tured to try to bribe him. Therefore he was act- 
ing solely on his own initiative, knowing that Japan 
would jump at the chance to purchase the protocol. 

I went up to the library, where it was quiet 
and I would not be disturbed, and with a copy of 
the Rataplan year-book in my hands settled back to 
study the list of members. I was looking for one 
who resembled Graves sufficiently to deceive the 
clerk and the locker-room attendants. If lie 
chanced, also, to be hard-pushed financially, I had 
a strong lead to the right man — for with the Japan- 
ese eliminated there could be but one motive for 
the crime: money; and but one inducement, under 
all the circumstances: a pressing need. 

I did not know all the seven hundred and fifty 
members, but I was familiar with those who were the 
habitues, and among them, if my theory were cor- 
rect, I knew that I must find my man. I ran over 
the list slowly, name by name, mentally checking 
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them off, until, half-way through the N's, I came 
upon 

" Norcross, Charles Alfred." 

And the "Something Which Tells" told me 
that I need go no farther. 

Here was one who, when his hat was pulled down 
over his eyes, bore a striking resemblance to Graves. 
Moreover, he was notoriously in need of cash — ^he 
had been posted repeatedly in the last year, and 
was known to have obligations in every bank that 
would accept them. He had been hard hit in some 
mining speculations, it was generally imderstood. 

I looked at my watch. It was ten minutes past 
noon. It was not likely he was still in his apart- 
ments, but it was worth the try. He was a bachelor, 
and lived at the Seneca— only two blocks away. 

I walked around. Luck favored me. He was 
in, the girl at the telephone said, and I should go 
right up. 

" Norcross, you're up in the mining business," 
I began, the salutations over, " and I want to ask 
what you know about the Pueblo. Is there anything 
in it?" 

"Fm a poor one to ask," Norcross returned. 
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**I thought I knew something about mines, but I 
was mistaken — ^I don't and I never did ! '' 

** You've been paying for your instruction — ^like 
the rest of us," said I, laughing. " Hence you're 
competent." 

^^ If competence is based on the money one's 
experience has cost one, I'm competent," was the 
reply, 

" Just so," said I. 

I had been studying the man. He had the same 
cast of countenance as Graves, the same mustache, 
the same color of hair, the same build, and the 
same manner of speech. The eyes and their ex- 
pression were what changed his face. Let them be 
concealed, and the resemblance was striking. 

"Where's your Pueblo?" said he. "I don't 
recall it." 

I ventured a long shot. 

"It is in Japan," said L 

And the shot went home — ^went home so true, 
indeed, that the cigarette dropped from his fingers 
and he grew white. Truly, he was a novice in crime. 

" What's up, Norcross ? " I asked. " Going to 
faint? " 

" No, no ; just a bit of heart trouble. I'm all 
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right now. You said the Pueblo is in Japan. Well, 
I don't know it. There's been quite enough in this 
hemisphere to occupy me. But they're all rotten, 
or controlled by rotten men. Let them alone, 
Carter, let them alone." 

"I will," said I. "Let us talk of something 
else. Have you heard the latest gossip? It's not 
generally known." 

" No, tell me about it," he replied. " Have a 
cigarette." 

" I always smoke my own — if you don't mind," 
I answered, taking out my case. 

" Suit yourself — only get on with the gossip," 
he smiled. 

I slipped one hand in my pocket and leaned 
back. 

" It seems," said I, " that the Secretary of 
State has lost a most important paper, in a most 
mysterious way. It is rumored," I went on, not 
seeming to notice his start, " that it is a particu- 
larly precious document — so precious, indeed, that 
if it were to come into the hands of a certain Em- 
bassy, it would be almost sure to lead to war." 

" This is most interesting," gasped Norcross. 
" When did the Secretary first miss it? " 
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" This morning," said I, looking at him casually, 
** when he came to his office." 

" Scarcely three hours ago— and already known 
at the Club ! " he laughed suspiciously. 

" No, not known in the Club. Known only to 
you — and to me — and to two others." 

He glanced furtively at me. I was looking at 
the table. 

" You see, the Secretary discovered his loss this 
morning," I said, "but the theft occurred yester- 
day, in the late afternoon, at the Rataplan." 

" How could a State paper be stolen at the 
Rataplan? " he scoffed, though I felt him wince with 
every word. 

" Quite easily — the Secretary had taken it 
there." 

" How does he know it was stolen there, if he 
didn't miss it until this morning? " 

" He doesn't know. He only surmises." 

" Surmises won't catch the thief," he ridiculed. 

" You're right," I said. " Surmises won't 
catch the thief, but they may lead to him. In this 
case. Nor cross, they have led to you,^* 

" What ! " he cried. " To me? You are pleased 

to jest, Mr. Carter." 
10 
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" Unfortunatdy I do not jest — and 111 trouble 
you to keep your hands above the table," said I, 
covering him with my revolver. " That is better.** 

"My God! Carter, are you crazy?" he ex- 
claimed. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

" Shall I tell you how you did it, Mr. Nor- 
cross? " I asked. "You're not a thief at heart — 
you did it on the spur of the moment — and debts 
are pressing hard. You were in the living room at 
the Rataplan when the Secretary of State came in. 
You saw the portfolio. Something told you that it 
contained valuable papers — ^a draft of a secret 
treaty, maybe. You saw him deposit it at the of- 
fice and pass on to the locker-room. Debt and the 
devil tempted you. You were aware of your re- 
semblance to Graves. When the Secretary had 
gone out on the links, you went to the locker-room 
and, as Graves, got the key to the portfolio. You 
returned to the office with your hat pulled down 
over your face, and, still personating Graves, had 
the clerk give you the portfolio. You abstracted 
the draft of the protocol, relocked the portfolio, re- 
delivered it to the clerk, then went back to the Sec- 
retary's locker and replaced his keys. Fortunately 
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for us, the Japanese Ambassador is away from 
Washington, and with a document of such gravity 
and intrinsic worth you preferred to negotiate with 
him alone. Otherwise, you would not have the 
papers in your possession stUV* 

Norcross was a child in crime. For an instant 
his eyes sought the drawer beside him. It told me 
what I wanted to know. 

I got up, passed quickly around the table and 
flung open the drawer. 

The lost protocol was found. 

I took it, assured myself that the sheets were 
intact, and put it in my pocket. 

" I wish you good-day, Mr. Norcross,'* I said, 
and went out, leaving him staring after me, speech- 
less. 

The Secretary was just going to luncheon as I 
entered his office. 

" Hello ! " he said. « What now? " 

For answer, I handed him the protocol. 

" Carter, you're a wonder ! '' he cried. 

" I was fortunate in not having far to go — ^and 
in finding the person at home," I answered. 

** And the Japanese Ambassador? " 

" Knows nothing— he isn't even in town." 
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He looked at me questioningly. 

I bowed. 

" I prefer not to disclose from whom I took it/' 
I said. ** This is his first theft. I am persuaded it 
will be his last." 

And it was — ^though in another way than I bad 
meant. 

That afternoon the papers contained the news 
that Charles Alfred Norcross had conmutttxl 
suicide. 



VI 
IN THE FACE OF THE ENEMY 

It was just before the battle of Chancellors ville. 
We had been on a raid around the Federal left and 
were returning, pretty well used up after three days 
and nights spent almost continuously in the saddle. 
We had accomplished our object, which was to 
occupy the attention of Hooker's cavalry and pre- 
vent them from obtaining information of the main 
movement, and now, being out of immediate danger, 
we had bivouacked for the night. 

It so happened that we were within a mile of 
Colonel Rippley's own plantation, but the family 
had removed to Richmond more than a year before, 
and the Federals, finding the mansion deserted, had 
wantonly set fire to it, so that nothing remained 
but the blackened walls, and the negro cabins in the 
clearing to the rear. 

Rippley was studying a map, by the light of the 
camp-fire, when Wilkins, the senior captain, ap- 
proached to make a report. The Colonel heard him 

through, then, with a curt nod, dismissed him and 

149 
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resumed his work. Presently, he replaced the map 
in his pocket and looked up. 

^^ Marshall," said he, ^^ what is your opinion 
of Wilkms?" 

" I haven't any ! " I answered dryly. 

** Neither have I,'' he said. " He comes from 
the adjoining county to mine, but I haven't been 
home long enough to know much of his antecedents." 

(Rippley and I had been in the Regular Army 
together. He had resigned in '60, and I had not 
seen him again until, as second in command of the 
Twenty-first Virginia Cavalry, I rode up to regi- 
mental headquarters to report for duty and found 
my old captain was now my colonel.) 

^^ I noticed, on one occasion, he was a trifle slow 
in dismounting his men and throwing them out as 
skirmishers," I remarked; ^^and when I reprimanded 
him sharply he received it with an air of insubor- 
dination though he didn't voice it." 

Rippley nodded. " I spoke to Curwin, of the 
Division Staff, and he said that Wilkins hadn't the 
most impeccable reputation as a young lawyer. He 
has the shifty eyes that breed distrust. I saw him 
step behind a tree the other day, when the enemy 
opened fire. It may have been unintentional, but 
I didn't take it so." 
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**You think him untrustworthy?" I asked. 

*^I do. I wish we could get him out of the 
regiment/' 

"We have no cause?" I said. 

" No cause — yet," he answered significantly, as 
he rolled himself in his blanket and stretched out 
for the night. 

Several hours later, we were awakened by our 
horses thrashing around on the picket line. Rippley 
lifted up and listened. Satisfied, he was about to lie 
back« when he noticed Jim, his negro body-servant, 
sitting by the smoldering fire. 

" Why don't you go to sleep, boy? " he asked. 

« Tse 'f red, seh ! " 

** You're what?" 

** I'se 'f red, seh," the negro repeated, shivering. 

" You've been dreaming," said Rippley. " Gro 
to sleep ! What is there to be afraid of? " 

"I'se 'fred o' Cap'n Wilkins, seh," Jim whis- 
pered. 

"Eh!" said Rippley, sitting up. "Why are 
you afraid of Captain Wilkins ? " 

" Please, Marster Cun'l, not so loud ! He mont 
heah yo, an' he kills me shu ef he does." 

There was no doubt Jim was in extreme terror. 
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He was shaking like one in a chill, and his teeth were 
chattering so he could scarcely talk. 

"Are you awake, Marshall?" the Colonel 
queried. 

" I am, sir," I replied. 

" Then roll over this way, will you, and we'll 
hear what Jim has to say." He motioned the negro 
beside him. " Now, what h»s Captain Wilkins 
done? " 

" He's done kilt dem, seh, done kilt dem daid ; 
an' I'se 'fred, seh, pow'ful 'fred. Hit wuz dis way, 
seh. Yo knows, I wuz 'way from de camp dis 
evenin'. I went over to de ole plantation, to sort a 
look up t'ings. There's monty little leP, seh, monty 
little leP ! An' t'wuz cold an' dark, an' I got 'fred 
like, an' wuz sneekin' back to camp agin', when I 
heard some'n comin' along de parf th'oo de pines. 
I wuz skeer'd stiff. I tho't hit mus' be a spook from 
de ole grabeyard 'long de pike, an' I jes' crouched 
down in de shadow o' de fence an' shibbered. I wuz 
pow'ful skeered, seh! I couldn't walk no mo'n I 
could flew'd. 

" Well, hit cum near an' near, an' den I seen 
t'wuz a big spook in grey; an' when hit cum'd 
closter I seed t'wuz no spook fall. T'wuz jes' 
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Cap*n Wilkins hisse'f, an* he wuz in a mons'us 
hurry. When he wuz pahssed, I jes' 'eluded to fol-i 
low 'im and fin' out whar he wuz doin' dyar at sich 
a time o' night. 

" He went down de parf to be bars b'low de 
medda% an' I t'inks he am monty familiar wid de 
place, seh. Well, seh, he keeps on a goin' till he 
hed cum 'bout a mile. He crost dp medda' an' went 
up de hill beyon' dat, an' den he struck th'oo de 
woods to'ds de ole dam. All de tim', I keeps close 
'nuf behin' not to lose 'im, seh. Purty soon, I heard 
hammerin', like on a do', an' den I 'members dat ole 
Sam an' he wife, 'Manda, dey lived in de little hut 
near de breast o' de dam. 

" De poundin' went on, an' I got closer an' 
closer, 'till I wuz jes' behin' 'im, an' could see the 
hiul' t'ing« I heard Sam say: 

" ' Who's dat our dyar? ' 

" An' Cap'n Wilkins sez : 

" * Open de do', damn yo ! ' 

" ^ I won' open de do' widout yo tells me just 
who yo are,' sez Sam. 

" * Yo damn fool ! ' sez de Cap'n, * open de do', I 
tells yo. Hits Cun'l Rippley, whar yo knows 
well!'" 
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" What ! »» exclaimed Rippley. 

**Ya88, seh! That's jes' whar he sez: ^Hlts 
Cun'l Rippley, whar yo knows well,' " 

** Go on ! '' said Rippley. 

" Well, Sam he sez: 

" * It's not Cun'l Rippley. He's wid de army. 
Any how, don' yo t'inks I knows he voice. I won* 
let yo in.' 

Den Cap'n Wilkins he swear terrible. 
* Ef you don' open dis do' befo' I counts five,* 
sez he, ^ I'll smash hit in.' Den he begins : * One ! — 
two !— th'ee !— f o' !— five ! ' 

^^ With dat, he steps back an' kicks, sudden like ; 
an' de do' bit flew open, an' Cap'n Wilkins jumpt 
into de room. I wuz jes' befo' de do' an' I seed de 
Cap'n strike a match an' light de candle dat wuz on 
de table. An' Sam, as soon as de light flared up, so 
he could see, sez: 

" * Yo ain' Cun'l Rippley— yo'r Marster Wil- 
kins, what use' to visit de Spencers.' 

" * Hit don' matter who I am,' sez de Cap'n, an* 
he pulls out he pistol an' shet de do'. 

** Sam, yo knows, seh, wuz a mons'us big man, 
but par'lized in de legs. He wuz a settin' in a chear 
'side de bed, an' ole 'M anda she wuz in de bed. Dey 
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wuz monty bad skeered, seh^ fur de Cap'n, when he 
tu'ned to shet de do% hed de fearfules' look on he 
face. Hit fyar mek me shibber. I wuks up to de 
windo' an' look in. An' den I sho' wuz skeered wuss 
den ever, 

" Dyar was Cap'n Wilkins, in de middle of de 
room, wid a big knife in one han' an' he pistol in de 
nudder, an' I hear Sam say : 

" * Yo won' take de little money whar we hed 
to lives on, will yo, Marster Wilkins? 'Manda can't 
work no mo', an' my legs won' nuwer stand up fur 
me agin, an' ef yo teks de money, we'll hed to 
starve.' 

" Den de Cap'n bre'k in an' sez : 

^^ ^ Damn yo ! I wants dat mOney whar I knows 
yo has — dat five hundred dollars in gold whar yo 
ole Marster guv' ya when he sot yo free. Tells me 
whar hit is.' 

"*No, seh!' sez Sam. *I kint gi' hit to yo, 
fur Marster Rippley done put hit in de bank fur 
me.' 

" * Now, I knows you're lyin',' sez de Cap'n. 
* Yo done hid de money somewhar in dis hut, an' the 
quicker yo tells me whar bit is, de better hit will 
be fur yo all.' 
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*^ ^ I done tole 70 de truth, Marster,' sez Sam. 
*I ain't got de money,* 

" * Yo ole fool,' sez Cap'n Wilkins, * ef yo don* 
gi' me dat money 'mjitly, I'll cut yo heart out,' an* 
he shook de knife in Sam's face. 

" * Hits de truth I'm telling yo, I swears to 
Gawd hit is,' sez Sam. * All de money we had, hyar, 
is in dat drawer, deah. Take hit, an' leaves us in 
peace,' 

" Cap'n Wilkins he walk over to de stan', an* 
when he opened de drawer he swear terrible. 

" * I don' warn dat money,' sez he. 

** Den, all o' a sudden, he picks up de candle, an' 
befo' Sam kin stop 'im, he sots fire to Sam's whiskers 
and hyar. Sam tried to put de fire out wid he ban's, 
an' 'Manda she screamed an' jiunp out de bed, an' 
ketch up de clo'es to help 'im ; an' den she falls over 
on de flo' 'sensible. An' all de time, Cap'n Wilkins 
jes' stand back an laugh fit to kill. Den, when 
Sam whiskers an' hyar wuz all burnt up, he sez : 

" * Now, nigger, will yo gi' me dat money? ' 

"Sam wuz sufferin' terrible, an' he cried out: 

" * I ain't got no mo' den's in dat drawer, s'help 
me Gawd.' 

Yo ain' hed 'nuf yet, ain' yo? ' sez de Cap'n. 
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* Well, I'll gi' yo some'n dis time/ Den he teks he 
pistol, an' pints hit at po' old 'Manda, whar's lying 
dyar on de flo*. * Will yo tells me whar dat money 
is? ' sez he. 

" * I ain' got none, 'deed I ain',' sez Sam, 

" * I'm dwine ax yo once mo',' sez the Cap'n, 

* Will yo gi' me dat money? ' 

" * 'Fore Gawd, Marster, I tells yo de truth ! * 
sez Sam, wringin' he han's. * I ain' got no money,' 

" Den Cap'n Wilkins pulls de trigger — an' ole 
Sam he gi' a gre't cry, an' de tears run down he 
cheeks, an' he lean over an' look at po' 'Manda, wid 
A bullet hole right in de centre o' her forehead. She 
wuz dead. De Cap'n had kilt her. 

" * Now, Sam,' sez de Cap'n, * will yo tells me 
whar yo keeps dat money? I'm gettin' tired of 
foolin' wid yo. I wants dat money.' 

" But Sam he nuwer seem to hear 'im. He jes' 
look at.po' ole 'Manda, an' de tears roll down he 
face, and he wuz moanin' awful like. 

^^ De Cap'n stands a minit. Den he begins to 
look th'oo all de drawers, an' onder ev'vy t'ings, an' 
to hammer on de flo', an' on de wall. But he didn' 
fin' whar he wanted, fur, arfter a bit, he got fearful 
mad^ an' he swore terrible, an' comin' up to Sam, 
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who wuz still a cryin' an' tryin' to retch 'Manda wid 
he han% he hit im m de face wid de pistol, an' sez: 

" * Yo damn black nigger, are yo gwine fur to 
gi' me dat money? ' 

" But Sam nuwer answers 'im, jes' kept on 
retchin' an' cryin' fur 'Manda. 

** Den Cap'n Wilkins hits 'im again. An' still 
Sam didn't answer. Den de Cap'n took he knife, 
an' cut off one o' Sam ears ; an' when Sam looked up, 
bewilder'd like, the Cap'n sez : 

** * Will yo gi' me dat money? ' 

** But Sam jes' kep' on lookin' at 'im, wid de 
blood all streamin' down he face, an' nuwer sed a 
word. Cap'n Wilkins he stood fingerin' de pistoL 

" * Do yo knows what I'm gwine to do to yo? ' 
sez he, * I'm gwine to kills yo, do yo heah ? I'm gwine 
to kills yo. Ef yo won' gi' me dat money, yo won' 
nuwer tells who kilt yo' wife. Ef yo wants to pray, 
yo'd better be monty quick 'bout hit,' an' he cocked 
de pistol. 

" But Sam nuwer seem'd to know anyt'ing mo' 
fur he looke4 at de Cap'n, unconscious like, an' den 
down at 'Manda, an' retched his han' down, an' tried 
to touch her, but he arm wuz too short. 

" Suddenly, Cap'n Wilkins rise he pistol an' 
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shoot, an' Sam he tumbled over, an' I s'pose he idled, 
fur I seed de hole in he head whar de bullet wen' In. 

"Den I didn't wait fur to see no mo'. I jis' 
runned all de way back to camp, t'inkin' the Cap'n 
would ketch me every step, fur ef he tho't I seed 
^im, he'd kill me, too. Yo won' nuwer tells 'im, 
Cun'l, wills yo?" 

" No, boy, I won't ever tell him," said Rippley, 
quickly. " Now, go to bed ; you need sleep, and 
there are only a few hours until reveille." 

When the negro had stolen away to his blanket, 
Rippley and I looked at each other, in silence. 

" Can you credit the story? " I asked, presently. 

" Every word of it," he replied. " Jim never 
lied to me in his life. Grod! I could cut Wilkins 
down on sight. Old Sam was my father's body- 
servant, and 'Manda was my mother's maid, and, 
when he died, be freed them. Those negroes were 
as faithful as dogs to my family; and now, they 
have been murdered by an officer of my own regi- 
ment. It's horrible! horrible! . • • And don't 
you see, it's impossible to bring that brute to jus- 
tice? We have only a slave's word, and that isn't 
evidence in a court, you know. Moreover, it 
wouldn't stand against an officer's, for a moment. 
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We could find the bodies in the cabin, of course, — ^ 
that is if he didn't bum it — ^but that would simply 
result in Jim himself being convicted. The verdict 
would be, he killed them, and that his story about 
Wilkins is fabricated." 

" True,*' I said. " There is nothing we can do,'* 

" Nothing we can do — ^yet," he replied, with a 
peculiar inflection, and he turned over and said no 
more. 

When the bugle sounded, Rippley was missing. 
A moment later, I saw him coming quickly through 
the timber, and I surmised where he had been. A 
nod confirmed me. 

** Jim didn't lie," was all he said. 

We marched at daybreak. All morning, Rip- 
pley rode at the head of the column, silent and 
thoughtful. We halted, at noon, in a grove about 
a mile from the river, to rest the horses while we 
snatched a bite from our haversacks. Just as the 
mount rang out, there came from directly in our 
front the roll of musketry and the roar of a bat- 
tery. Rippley raised his field-glasses without, how- 
ever, checking his horse, but after a careful survey 
he replaced them and kept straight on. My own 
glasses disclosed nothing; a high bluff lay between 
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us and the river, and the firing was on the far side. 

"What troops can they be?" said I. "Is it 
possible, Gregg has got around and intercepted 
us?" 

"I think not," Rippley answered; "but you 
can guess as well as I. We're going to find out, 
however," and he ordered the bugler to sound the 
trot. 

The road we were following led directly be- 
tween the bluffs, then veered sharply to the left 
and ran almost along the water's edge. Conse- 
quently, the fight was completely hid from us until 
we rounded the point and were in the midst of it. 

As we neared, the firing became more cbntinuous 
and seemed to be approaching. The men began 
to pitch forward in their saddles, eager to get into 
action. When we were within fifty yards of the 
bend, Rippley raided hds arm and we halted. He 
swung around and motioned to Wilkins, who, being 
the senior captain, had the right of the column. 
The latter trotted forward and saluted. 

" Captain Wilkins, you will take your company 
and gallop aroimd that turn," said Rippley, point- 
ing toward the bend. " If the enemy are between us 

and our forces, make a slight demonstration and 
11 
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retire. If, however, our men are immediately in 
front, join them and send a messenger back to me. 
Do yoti understand ? " 

Wilkins grew pale, as he realized the hazard of 
it. 

^' Yes, sir, I understand," he said. '^ But, 
surely, you don't intend me to execute it? *' 

**I was under the impression that I gave you 
an order," said Rippley quietly. 

" My God, Colonel ! I protest ! " Wilkins ex- 
claimed. " It will likely sacrifice my entire 
company." 

Rippley's eyes got very bright, but his voice 
was placid as ever as he said : 

^^ Captain Wilkins, I am in command of this 
regiment. — Obey ! " 

The firing grew nearer and fiercer. Wilkins was 
plainly a coward now. 

" Grood God ! " he cried. " It's pure murder." 

** Will you obey, sir ! " the Colonel demanded. 

** 111 see you damned first ! " the other shouted, 
reaching for his revolver. 

They were the last words he ever spoke. Like 
a flash, Rippley drew and fired, and Wilkins reeled 
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backward and plunged headlong out of saddle, shot 

through the heart. 

Ere his body touched the ground, Rippley's 

voice rang out : 

" 'Tention ! Forward, march ! Trot ! ^ 

And with him lengths in the lead, we went clat« 

tering around the bend. 



VII 
MY LADY 

Mks. McDonald finished her breakfast and 
wiping first her fat fingers and then her mouth 
arose from the table. 

" Henderson," she said to the newly imported, 
stony-faced butler, ^^ tell Mrs. James I wish to see 
her in my study." 

^^Yes, my Lady," answered the man, and 
grinned behind her back. 

^^I suppose it seems quite natural for you to 
call me * my Lady,' " observed Mrs. McDonald, 
with condescending indifference. 

" Quite natural, my Lady." 

** Because of what you have been used to in 
England, of course? " questioningly assertive. 

" Oh, no, my Lady ; it belongs to you, my 
Lady." 

Mrs. McDonald smiled approvingly. 

^^ It is not quite the custom in America, Hen* 

derson, but I suppose you may do it since you are 

English." 
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Henderson bowed. 

"Thank you, my Lady — ^it would be hard to 
call your Ladyship anything else." 

Mrs. McDonald nodded. 

" Very good,'* she said, " only, don't do it too 
much when guests are present." 

Henderson stopped beside his assistant in the 
pantry. 

" Wilker," he said, " if you want to make a hit 
with Fatty call her, *my Lady.'" Then he 
chuckled — " My Lady ! my Lady ! Lord save the 
mark. — Only, Wilker, use it sparingly before 
guests." 

Mrs. McDonald, after a turn or two on the 
piazza, passed sedately to her study to take up 
the morning mail.' 

This was a serious business with Mrs. Mc- 
Donald — or rather, it was a particularly serious 
business. She did nothing with levity. Life, to 
her, was a grave responsibility — ^particularly other 
people's lives. She was a firm subscriber to the 
doctrine that she was her brother's keeper — if 
the brother kow-towed constantly and burned the 
proper amount of incense. 

Religion can be utilized for two purposes: for 
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Grod's glory — ^which comprehends the pleasure of 
others — and for one's own pleasure. Mrs, McDon- 
ald used it for the latter. Incidentally she might, 
at the same time, subserve the first purpose, and 
when she did, doubtless, the Recording Angel 
gave her account due credit — ^but it was not a long 
account. 

Mrs. McDonald loved her church, or rather her 
Creed. Her God was orthodox — of the Hell-fire 
kind — ^and all other Gods were false Grods. She 
loved her church, as has been said. She loved 
to sit in the front pew — ^to come in after the con- 
gregation were assembled — ^to sweep majestically 
down the aisle — to hear the whispers that marked 
her progress— to smile with benign condescension, 
as she entered her pew, upon those in the sitting 
behind hers — ^to settle dignifiedly into her place — 
and then to have the service begin. She loved to 
dictate to the Pastor — to pass in ponderous judg- 
ment on his sermons — ^to advise him in doctrinal 
matters — ^to bully him in administrative matters — -- 
to make him feel every time he drew breath that 
she was paying for most of the oxygen in it — ^that 
he was the Pastor only on her sufferance, and that, 
when she willed it, he went. 
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And why should it not be so? Mrs. McDonald 
would have been vastly surprised had any one sug- 
gested otherwise. Did she not contribute most of 
the building fund and half the running expenses? 
Why should she not view the Parson as her private 
chaplain, and the church as her own Cathedral? 
Nothing short of a Cathedral would correspond 
with Mrs. McDonald's dignity. Only, the pity of 
it was that Presbyterianism would not stand for 
Cathedrals. 

For she was rich — even in the modem sense — > 
which usually means without sense — and hence her 
relative rank in Episcopacy was at least a 
Bishopess, and in the social hierarchy somewhere 
between a Marchioness and a Duchess. Evidently 
it was not the latter. Henderson had styled her: 
"my Lady." Of course, Mrs. McDonald would 
have preferred Duchess, but then, she reflected, 
** your Grace " was not possible in America — ^yet. 

Mrs. McDonald's dollars were inherited — ^by the 
will of her deceased husband, Barney McDonald. 
She had been wise enough to provide a rich father 
for her children, and thoughtful enough for her- 
self to see that he was about double her own 
age. Yet she made him a satisfactory wife, doubt- 
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less, for when he died he left her the bulk of his 
fortune for life, and a goodly slice absolutely. 

The lamented Barney had not been socially 
polished by generations of gentlemanly ancestors. 
Whatever shine he got was acquired in rubbing 
hard against his social superiors in the race for 
wealth, and incidentally rubbing a very liberal 
quantity of dollars out of their pockets and into his. 

McDonald was a money maker; he anticipated 
the market demands; he was shrewd. The gentry 
needed him — ^he had shown that he did not need 
them — and they took him in, so to speak. They 
lifted him socially, and then gave him a chance to 
prey off others than themselves — and they joined 
in the preying. They barnacled all corporations 
in which they were officers with guaranteeing con- 
tracts, and purchasing contracts, and selling con- 
tracts^ and every other sort of contract that meant 
millions out of the corporations and into their 
pockets. They were the original grafters, and their 
equals are yet to be found. And old McDonald 
made his own fortune, and a lot of other fortunes 
besides; and the gentry were content with tiie re- 
sults, and thought the price they paid, in receiving 
him in their homes, was very cheap. 
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For McDonald never voluntarily bothered 
society — ^he left that for the pudgy lady to whom 
he had given his name. 

Yet, this be said for McDonald. She was not 
pudgy when he married her, Barney had an eye 
for a pretty face and figure, and Rose Walsh had 
both the first time he saw her — and presently she 
became Mrs. McDonald, after, it is said, she had 
repeatedly refused to become anything less. 

Rose Walsh was no more in society than Barney 
McDonald, but there the similarity ended. Rose 
wanted in and was determined to get in. Barney 
did not care a copper whether he was in or out. 
In fact, he would quite as soon have been out. He 
went to dinner with his swell friends when he had to 
(which was every time the young wife could 
manoeuvre the chance to go) and he enjoyed the vic- 
tuals — ^with his napkin tucked securely under his 
chin, and his knife and fork clutched firmly in each 
hand. The thing that bothered him mainly, on such 
occasions, was that his coffee came at the end in a 
tiny cup when he did not want it, instead of at the 
start of the meal in a huge cup with a big saucer to 
pour it into. 

But the wives of the gentry liked old Barney, 
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just the same; and he liked them — ^very openly, if 
they were pretty, Mrs. McDonald they tolerated 
on Barney's account — though Rose never took it 
quite that way, of course. They had no use for 
her, and her name brought only a shrug and a 
smile. 

Mrs. De Yere had pronoimced her ^* impossibte,** 
Mrs. Bolingbroke, ^^ beyond words," and Miss 
Cawdor, "the limit." (To use modem terms.) 
And as these three in those days constituted the 
High Court of Social Appeal in Hillburg, the 
judgment was final, in the abstract. 

But that was thirty years ago — and in the time 
that remained before Barney died, Mrs. Barney 
had used the old chap as a fulcrum so successfully, 
that she had pried open about all the doors in 
Quality Street, and was invited to all large affairs — 
and to small ones when it could not be avoided. 

Like many men who have close business relations 
with the Devil, Barney McDonald had a wholesome 
regard for the church of his fathers — on the Sab- 
bath and occasionally on Wednesday evening, if not 
otherwise engaged. He cultivated the Lord with 
careful assiduity in public on Sunday, and in this. 
Rose, who had a plenteous supply of the religious 
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superstition so common in narrow-minded women, 
was very willing to aid him. But Barney was not 
going halves with any one in the church business, 
not even with his wife, and he quietly but firmly 
put her to the rear and bossed the Parson and the 
Session himself. 

But when McDonald retired from the flesh, his 
sceptre passed naturally to his widow, and even 
Barney himself could not have improved on the way 
she had wielded it. Truly, she loved her church. 

But, here, was one of the queer things about 
Hillburg society. The doors that opened reluct- 
antly to Rose Walsh McDonald, were wide to her 
children. She had been wise enough to send them, 
from the first, to the schools the children of the 
gentry used, and as they were, in the main, rather 
nice children, and had plenty of money to spend, it 
soon came about that the young McDonalds were as 
intimate at the Bolingbrokes and the De Veres, and 
the other nice houses, as though they had them- 
selves been bom with ancestors. 

Naturally, this pleased their mother, and her 
own self-esteem grew proportionately. And finally, 
when young Barney McDonald went off to college 
with Ralph de Yere and was his flat-mate, Mrs. 
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McDonald thought she was quite warranted in call- 
ing Mrs. de Vere, ** Anne," nor noted the snub she 
always got in return ; or, if she did, she did not let it 
bother her. 

In fact, Mrs. McDonald had never let snubs 
bother her; she had simply ignored them at first; 
later, when she had become a leader in a certain 
ragged-edge set, whose social position was even less 
secure than her own, her atmosphere of self-esteem 
had grown so dense, a snub never penetrated far 
enough to be noticed. She lived in a world of fawn- 
ing sycophants, who listened to her vapid platitudes 
and accepted her money, or laughed behind her back 
as they toiled through her tiresome dinners or 
yawned through her stupid musicales. 

Mrs. McDonald also had the civic fever. She 
got it before the coming of Women's Clubs and it 
burned apart from them — and with rather more 
purpose. For she backed her ideas with cash, and 
not simply with concentrated resolutions. To be 
sure, she liked to give advice on all municipal ques- 
tions, whether she paid or not, and she paid only 
where her ideas were followed; but that is simply 
business. The difficulty was that her advice was 
generally worthless. 
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And this morning she had in her head the 
question of corruption in the granting of munici- 
pal franchises — ^and the first letter her Secretary 
handed her was from the President of the Civic 
Purity Society asking for a contribution to fight 
two ordinances that would turn over to a syndicate 
of politicians two of the main streets of Hillburg 
for an electric railway. 

Mrs. McDonald read it carefully. Then she 
began to dictate her reply: 

My dear Mr. Henry: 

I acknowledge your favor of yesterday in 
regard to the Fourth and Fifth Street ordin- 
anceSy now pending in City Councils. I am as 
much opposed to them as any citizen of HilU 
burg. I have always inveighed against the 
granting of public franchises without ade^ 
quate return to the tax payers. I have been 
working single handed against these very steals 
for twenty years — long before the Civic Purity 
Society was organized. I have spent much 
money and time and prayer in the struggle; 
and I pride myself on having been the instru- 
ment in defeating much vicious legislation that 
was pending in our Councils. I have no trouble 
in remembering when many of the gentlemen. 
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whose names I see are on your list of Directors^ 
stood calmly by and let me make the fight alone. 
Some of them^ I have always thought^ fought 
against me. 

Your Society has been in existence over two 
years — it has been much in print, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, little in work; or possibly, 
I should say, little in accomplishment. There 
have been at least three steals engineered 
through CouncUs and signed by the Mayor 
within that time which were outrages upon 
every tax payer and a smirch to our City. 
Your Society did nothing to oppose them — it 
was supine. By our deeds shall we be known; 
and by that criterion the Civic Purity Society 
has been found wanting. I am glad it seems 
to have at Utst become alive to its duties and 
obligations, as per its name; but you must 
pardon me if I wait untU it has proven its 
honesty and efficiency before I contribute to its 
expenses. 

I have a very earnest intention, mysdf, to 
combat the ordinances in question; and as I 
have had vast experience, I believe you wiU 
be glad to avail yourself of my advice in the 
matter; and if so, I shall welcome a request for 
an appointment at my home, any morning this 
week. I think that ztnU be a very generous 
donation to your Society, now. Later, if I see 
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it profits by it, and is earnest in its work and 
proceeds along proper lines, I shall take up the 
question of contributing to its expense fwnd. 

YourSy etc. 

Mrs. McDonald's desk phone buzzed and the 
lady answered : 

"Yes — ^yes, this Is Mrs. McDonald. . . . 
Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Hendrix. . • . Very 
well, indeed, thank you. . . • Why, how nice of 
you, I shall be delighted. . . • Seven-thirty. 
• . . Yes, indeed — ^good-bye. 

She pushed back the instrument." 

" Miss Steams," she said to the Secretary, " I 
am going to Mrs. Hendrix's for dinner this evening. 
I made a stupid engagement yesterday with Miss 
Jenkins and her brother to dine with me to-night — » 
they will have to wait — telephone them I am going 
out for dinner, and that they shall come here for 
tea this afternoon instead. That will be enough 
for them any way. . . . Did you ever hear 
of the Jenkins? No? Well, they used to live here 
thirty years ago and were quite in society, but 
financial reverses came and they drifted away. 
Occasionally, some of them return for a short visit. 
I show them a little attention to let them feel that 
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they are not forgotten. It is a bore and takes time 
— but one must labor In the vineyard occasionally, 

you know.'* 

She opened another letter. 

**An invitation from the De Veres — ^garden 
party — ^the 26th. How stupid — ^horrible crush and 
crowd — ^but I must go or Anne, dear, won't like it. 
Send my acceptance." 

The next letter met favor. It read : 

Dear Mr$. McDonald: 

The Board of Foreign Missiont has been 
considering the building of a bath house and 
gymnasium somewhere in Patagonia, and be^ 
fore talcing any definite action therein, desires 
to submit the question to you. The entire 
Board has, as you know, my dear Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, the most sublime faith in your judg- 
ment; a/nd without your sanction we would not 
venture to proceed. 

It is a serious umdertaking, and one of con- 
siderable expense f but we feel that the poor 
savages, who have no such comforts and luxu- 
ries as we have, would be best appealed to by 
bathing facilities and opportwnities to properly 
exercise their huge bodies. 

The cost wHl be about $15,000, of which 
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$1,000 has been already svhscribed. May the 
Board have the pleasure of hearing your words 
of welcome wisdom at your very earliest con- 
venience. 

Yours, for the poor heathen, 

James Joyful, 
Secretary. 

Mrs. McDonald read it with a smile. 

" Now," said she, " they understand how to 
approach one who has had experience and who 
knows. Quite a different style from that Civic 
Purity Society letter. How delicately dear Dr. 
Joyful puts his compliments. Of course, I approve 
of the project. I was thanking of the poor Fata- 
gonian and his need of baths and exercise only 
yesterday. The project shall have my approval 
and a check for the remaining fourteen thousand re- 
quired. It is a pleasure to give money voluntarily 
and not to be asked for it. I can imagine dear 
Dr. Joyf uPs surprise when he gets the check. Have 
you noticed, Miss Steams, how ready I am to re- 
spond when I am approached in the proper spirit? 
I am always, I hope, open to reason and good sug- 
gestions when they have stood the test of my vast 

experience and tried judgment." 
12 
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A servant brought a card. 

** I will see him here/' said Mrs. McDonald, 
and settled back in her chair like a monarch pre- 
paring to receive a subject. 

It was the Pastor of her church she awaited. 

^^ Ah, Dr. Sanderson, good morning," she said, 
with her grand air of condescension, giving him her 
big, thick-fingered hand. 

^^I apologize, Mrs. McDonald, for this early 
call but it is the only free hour I have to-day, and 
you said you wished to see me this morning." 

Mrs. McDonald nodded gravely. 

^^ It is about the music," she began. '^ I am not 
pleased with that soprano. She sings through her 
nose, and with indifferent expression." 

Dr. Sanderson did not reply for a moment ; and 
had Mrs. McDonald known his thoughts, she would 
have been vastly amazed, and had the reverend 
gentleman voiced them, he would have fractured an 
Act of Assembly. 

Mrs. McDonald regarded herself an authority 
on most matters, but on the question of music, and 
particularly sacred music, she considered herself to 
speak ex cathedra. As a natural sequence, the 
choir of the Tenth Presbyterian had been renewed 
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on an average of once a month for the last five 
years. In the religious set of Hillburg it was 
known as the " chameleon choir." And for the 
same reason the music committee of the church had 
changed about as frequently as the choir, until now 
Mrs. McDonald was the entire conunittee — every 
one of the congregation had served and retired, and 
none would stand for a second service. Only the 
poor pastor could not escape; he was ex-officio 
a member of all committees and Chairman of the 
Music Committee. But, to Mrs. McDonald, the 
pastor did not count. He was simply the Commit- 
tee's messenger boy. 

^^My dear Mrs. McDonald,'^ said the Doctor, 
**Miss Stubbs has just arrived. Sunday was her 
first appearance, and we cannot expect her to do 
her best until she has tried her voice with the others 
of the quartette." 

Mrs. McDonald's chest swelled out and her lips 
in. Was it possible Sanderson was arguing the 
matter with her! 

^^ I think I am competent to judge the qualities 
of a voice. Dr. Sanderson," she said, "and Miss 
Stubbs's will never chord with any other voice I 
ever heard. There is no timbre in it." 



> 
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The minister forced down a smile. 

" It must have been pretty fair when she sang 
for us on trial; you liked it then," he said; ^^ and 
your judgment was that it was very sympathetic 
and sweet.'' ( 

Mrs. McDonald's face got red. He actually 
was arguing with her. 

" That was but a tentative opinion. The true 
test was with the quartette, not in solo." 

"But we want her for both concerted pieces 
and solos," protested Sanderson — ^^ and she is 
surely very competent in the latter." 

Mrs. McDonald waved her hand in finality. 

" She will not do," she said. " I have heard 
too many voices and too much singing, and know 
too much about the theory of music to be mistaken. 
My judgment is that she is incompetent; so yon 
will please tell her that her services will not be 
required after next Sunday." 

The minister smiled wearily. 

" You recollect, Mrs. McDonald, that we 
signed a contract with Miss Stubbs for a year," 
he said. " She will expect, doubtless, to be paid 
the full amount," 

Mrs. McDonald arose and towered over him. 
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" Well, she will not,'* she declared. " I dismiss 
her for incompetency and for misrepresenting her 
voice on trial. That cancels the contract. It was 
a very foolish contract anyway — to execute it at 
once and not to wait until she had been tried in the 
service.'* 

*^ So I thought, Mrs. McDonald," Sanderson 
observed. 

"What — so you thought! I am astonished. 
Who signed the contract, I would like to know? " 

" I did — after you had insisted and directed it." 

Sanderson's voice was husky with repressed 
anger. 

Mrs. McDonald sat down and stared at him. 
Was it possible she heard aright! Was this the 
weak and bidable Sanderson! 

" I think I don't understand you," she said, 
haughtily. 

He sighed audibly. 

" Oh, well, Mrs. McDonald, it does not matter 
how the contract came to be executed — the point 
now is to get it rescinded." 

" Exactly so ; and as you executed it, it is for 
you to get it rescinded. I have decided Miss Stubbs 
will not do — that is the end of my responsibility. 
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The good people of the congregation look to me 
for proper music. I am their expert and must do 
my duty to them without fear or favor. You will 
see to it? " 

Sanderson arose. 

" I will do my best/' he said, " GU)od morning, 
Mrs. McDonald." 

Mrs. McDonald's frown lingered after he had 
gone, and she drummed heavily on her desk. Pres- 
ently the drumming ceased and she turned to Miss 
Steams. 

" Really, I am surprised at Sanderson," she 
remarked. " He never acted so dogmatically before 
with me; though I have noted lately, his independ- 
ence was becoming aggressive. But this is even too 
much for one of my consideration to tolerate. I 
shall speak to the Session about him. I much fear 
Dr. Sanderson is getting ready to leave us. I can- 
not understand these clergymen — they are always 
on the move. We have had six within the last ten 
years." 

She paused expectantly. 

" Why don't you say something. Miss Steams? 
she demanded. 
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The Secretary looked up with placidly submis- 
sive face. 

^^ Madame always so completely covers a sub- 
ject that there is nothing left for any one to say." 

Mrs. McDonald's face softened into a snug 
smile. 

^^It is a pity Sanderson has not your good 
sense," she returned. 

Later in the morning Mrs. McDonald drove 
down town, stopping on the way at two hospitals 
in which was a member of the Board. 

In the first, she found fault with the polish on 
the brass work of the front door and with a bit of 
mud in the vestibule. 

" It is very queer, Mrs. Smith," she said to the 
matron, " that with all the servants and assistants 
we provide, the institution should be shamed by such 
carelessness at the very entrance." 

The matron smiled wearily — ^but she had been 
up against Mrs. McDonald for five years and 
knew how to handle her. 

" I am very sorry," she replied. " The work is 
a little behind to-day on account of the heavy tax 
on us last night with the wreck victims. I shall 
see to it at once. It is consoling, however, to know 
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that only one of your keen eye would have noted 
these things." 

Mrs. McDonald smiled, mollifiedly. 

** I may be a little too thorough at times," she 
admitted. " I did not know of the accident. Yet 
even if I had, my idea of duty would have made me 
mention derelictions. Is there anything I can do 
for the poor patients — any religious tracts or good 
sermons I could send them? At such times it is 
well to turn their minds to sober thoughts and \ 

introspection, and away from the joys of this 
world." 

" You are very good to every one, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald," said the matron; ^^ but we still have an 
ample supply of those you sent us last week." 

" Very well — let me know when you need more." 

And the matron bowed her out. 

^^ Thank Heaven," she said to a nurse who was 
near ; " that's the end of Old Pomposity for another 
week." 

At the second hospital, Mrs. McDonald coiild 
find no fault with the front door nor the vestibule, 
but the atmosphere did not suit her; and when she 
had told the head-nurse about it, and incid^itally 
given her ten minutes' advice on the proper methods 
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of running a sick ward, she departed for Porter's, 
the big store and social rendezvous down town. 

Here she was smiled upon by the floor walkers 
— was patted on the back figuratively and actually 
by the head of the Robes Department ; and paid him 
double prices for five gowns and six hats, which 
she thought she herself selected (only after careful 
inspection and due consideration, with sundry wise 
remarks on the subject of style), but which in fact, 
in anticipation of her coming, had been " memo'd '* 
to her account a week previous. 

She lunched at Porter's with Mrs. Sanderson, 
who got caught in the elevator with her and could 
not escape. Mrs. McDonald paid for the luncheon 
in cash, but her guest more than paid for it in 
self-respect by being obliged to listen to a homily 
on the duties of clergymen's wives in general, and 
of Hillburg's in particular. 

Later, she drove Mrs. Sanderson home — or 
rather as far as her own home. There, she dumped 
her out and let her walk the balance of the way 
because, as she said, " the horses were tired." 

Late in the afternoon, Mrs. McDonald went to 
a debutante's tea. It was one of the large affairs 
to which she was invited in Quality Street. 
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She flowed into the reception room, her fat face 
in a full-moon smile, and bore down upon the 
hostess. There was a sudden drawing away of those 
near the line, and when Mrs. McDonald grasped 
Mrs. Pittsfield's hand, the room had thinned out 
amazingly. 

"My dear Sarah,'* she gurgled, "what a de- 
lightful affair. Your daughter is simply beautiful 
in that white gown. . . . Indeed, my dear," 
to the debutante, " you look just like your dear 
mother did at your age." 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs. McDonald," said the 
young girl. " Of course, I know that couldn't be, 
but it's nice of you to say it." 

Mrs. Fittsfield let her eyes rest approvingly on 
her daughter, as Mrs. McDonald passed on. 

" You did that very well, dear," she commented. 

The young girl laughed. 

"I had it all ready for her," she answered. 
" Mrs. McDonald has given that same thing to 
every debutante and her mother this season. She 
will get it again to-morrow at De Vere's and the 
next day at Bolingbroke's." 

Mrs. McDonald made a tour of the rooms, speak- 
ing effusively to such of the old aristocracy as did 
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not see her first, but caroming off the backs of those 
who did. To such as were in her own plane in 
society, she was snugly indifferent, and to those a 
little newer even than she, she was condescendingly 
gracious. She liked the incense which they were 
always burning before her. 

In the dining-room there was a vacant chair 
beside Mrs. de Vere and Mrs. McDonald took it— -^ 
without Mrs. de Vere's invitation, however. 

" Ah, Anne," she said, " you, too, seem to have 
taken to drink." 

It was her stock joke for this season. She 
never touched alcoholic liquors. 

Mrs. de Vere ignored it, with eyes half closed 
in bored toleration. 

** So sorry you're so late, Mrs. McDonald," she 
said. " We are just going." 

She handed her plate to a waiter and arose. 

" I say, Anne,'' Mrs. McDonald exclaimed, " I 

want to talk over a matter with you. Can't you 

come to my little musicale to-night? " 

Mrs. de Vere shook her head. 

"To-night is taken. Grood-bye" — and she 

moved away. 

" That McDonald woman will drive me mad," 
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she resiarked to Mrs. Cosgrove — ^who had recently 
come to Hillburg — as they were waiting for their 
carriages. ^ She pursues me with invitations and 
disgustingly assumed intimacy.'' 

^ Don't mention it, my dear," said Mrs. Cos- 
grove. ** I'm reasonably mild tempered, I think, 
but sometimes I wish she were dead." 

**You have plenty of good company there,'* 
Mrs. de Vere laughed. ** If we were permitted to 
elect one to death, Mrs. McDonald would get an 
unanimous vote. She could have got it any time 
in the last twenty years." 

Mrs. Cosgrove nodded. 

** I heard some one say the other day that 
society nowadays was overrun with burglars." 

** The * Dollar-Dukes,' Mr. de Vere calls them." 

Mrs. Cosgrove pointed to a waiting brougham 
with emblazoned panels. 

" I see Mrs. McDonald has her coat-of-arms," 
she observed. 

" Yes," said Mrs. de Vere. " She saw it in 
Piccadilly last year and appropriated it. She said 
' the pawmg lion seemed quite the fashion in 
London.' " 
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Mrs. McDonald's musicale was preceded by a 
small dinner for the artists and a few of her syco- 
phantic following. 

She was not down to receive them when they 
arrived. That would have prevented the " Royal 
Entrance." She waited until every one had come, 
then swept into the room with all the majesty she 
had labored for thirty years to acquire. And it 
took with her guests^the lot of fourth-rate musicians 
whom Mrs. McDonald had ^* discovered " and was 
exploiting. 

There was Mrs. Gaines: tall, lanky, with a 
magnesium face and a voice like a calliope. She was 
Mrs. McDonald's particular penchant, and worked 
the old lady with such finesse that she had kept in 
full favor for three years — and her singing was the 
standard for Mrs. McDonald. 

Then there was Signer Vatti, the violinist— * 
long haired, of course, and greasy looking. Mrs. 
McDonald had found him one day on a back street, 
playing for a lot of gamins and catching pennies 
tossed from the house windows. She had instantly 
detected a fine tone in his music and her ^^ vast ex- 
perience " had told her that here was a genius — ^ 
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a second Ole Bull — so he was straightway " discov- 
ered." To be sure, his manners were atrocious, and 
his habits ditto, but to her a musician was an ex- 
ception to the moral law — so long as he kept her 
favor. She had given Vatti the finest violin money 
could buy ; had installed him in a studio in a fash- 
ionable part of Hillburg; and had tried to launch 
him as a social entertainer^ by featuring him con- 
stantly at her musicales, and talking him up. And 
for a little while he was the rage — a new sensation: 
his music was so superlatively bad, it was positively 
amusing. But naturally society quickly tired of 
him, and now it was back to the streets for Vatti, 
if he lost his patroness. 

The other " discoveries " were of the piano and 
the flute and the 'cello ; however, as they were simply 
mediocre in incompetency, and could never hope to 
attain the stellar rank of Mrs. Gaines and Signor 
Vatti, they deserve no further mention. 

A score of guests came in after dinner, by 
special invitation, and were distributed through the 
long music-room and the big hall. There was no 
attempt to bunch the audience. The chairs and 
couches were scattered about in their usual places, 
and it might have been noticed that those farthest 
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from the piano were the first occupied, and that the 
stairs in the hall were wonderfully popular. 

*^ This is my semi-annual appearance," said 
Mrs. Bolingbroke, as she and Mrs. Wilcox pre- 
empted a couch in a distant alcove. ^^ Henry is the 
McDonald's lawyer, and he says I must help earn 
some of the fees." 

Mrs. Wilcox nodded. 

^^ And James says the wife of one of the trustees 
of the McDonald estate must share his burden 
occasionally." 

^^ What a shame such a lot of money should be 
at the spending of — ^Rose," Mrs. Bolingbroke 
remarked. 

The other laughed. " Rose ! — ^how she has tried 
to make us call her it, by always using our given 
names. Anne de Vere says she feels like throwing 
the Anne away and getting another — ^Mrs. Mc- 
Donald has used it so much it's positively worn 
shabby." 

Mrs. McDonald, traversing the room on an in- 
spection tour, espied the two in the alcove. 

" Oh, Lord ! " sighed Mrs. Bolingbroke, " here 
she comes. Prepare to receive cavalry." 

" Oh, there you are, my dears," exclaimed Mrs. 
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McDonald, reaching down and taking a hand of 
each before they could avoid it. ^^ I am so delighted 
that you are here — ^this will be my most artistic 
programme." 

"Yes? ''both inflected. 

"Vatti is in splendid form lately, and should 
surpass himself to-night." 

Neither made any comment, and Mrs. McDonald 
went on. 

"He is a great artist. I often wonder how 
he remained so long hidden; and to think I found 
him on the street! Wonderful, isn't it? " 

" You are always doing wonderful things, Mrs. 
McDonald," said Mrs. Bolingbroke. 

Mrs. McDonald accepted the statement with a 
wise nod. 

" Yes, I believe I am," she replied. " I suppose, 
however, it is only the result of my vast experience." 

There was a crash on the piano — a shaking of 
long locks by the accompanist — a few subdued notes 
— and then a shriek that was a cross between a cry 
of " murder " and " fire." 

A smile of satisfied content settled on Mrs. Mc- 
Donald's face. 
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" Ah ! dear Mrs. Gaines,*' she purred. " I must 
go nearer. Won't you both come, too? You miss 
much of the sweetness of her tones so far away." 

"We both like the effect of distant music," 
replied Mrs. Bolingbroke, " but please don't let us 
keep you." 

" Every one to her tastes, of course, but I can- 
not get too near when Mrs. Gaines sings," said Mrs. 
McDonald, and moved away. 

Another wild yell came from the direction of the 
piano — then another — and yet another. 

Mrs. Wilcox put her hands over her ears. 

" Tell me when it's over," she said, and sub- 
sided among the cushions. 

And there she remained until Mrs. Gaines had 
finished her war song, and at Mrs. McDonald's 
urging had responded to an encore by wading 
through the Rye. 

" Vatti next," moaned Mrs. Bolingbroke, as the 
musician took his place. 

" I can quite agree with Mrs. McDonald that 
this is her most artistic programme," said Mrs. 
Wilcox. " Gaines and Vatti the same evening, and 
in sequence; I cannot imagine anything more typi- 
cal — it is McDonald art in full fruition." 
18 
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Vatti bowed awkwardly in response to the ap- 
plause, led by Mrs. McDonald. He was fat and 
stumpy — ^Humpty Dumpty in evening clothes — his 
trousers at least six inches above his pumps — ^his 
shirt bosom (over which he had managed to smear 
a liberal portion of his dinner) rumpled and pushed 
entirely outside his waistcoat — ^his coarse black hair 
brushed into a huge pompadour in front and a long 
ix>ll behind — ^his moustache waxed and curled up- 
ward like a pair of horns. 

He tucked his handkerchief under his chin, 
lodged his violin against it, and began. There was 
no doubt about the quality of his instrument ; even 
Vatti*s bowing could not destroy the sweetness of its 
tone — ^and one had to hear Vatti play to appreciate 
just what that imposed on the violin. 

As to his selection: A master butcher cannot 
kill all the beauty in, " The Song to the Evening 
Star," but if Vatti missed success it was by only an 
inappreciable margin. Such wails and screeches 
and groans as be tortured from that luckless violin 
are produced only in grimalkins' midnight chorus — 
and the contortions he went through in the process 
were those of one in fearful pain. Though of course 
Vatti really suffered no pain. He conferred it so 
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generously upon his audience that there was none 
left for himself. 

Mrs. McDonald sat in rapt attention until the 
last note had shivered itself to death and the 
applause had ended. 

" Superb ! superb ! " she exclaimed. " You are 
wonderful to-night, Signor — simply wonderful ! '* 

Vatti bowed. " Madame is very good." 

" Play the Intermezzo,*' she said. " Your sym- 
pathetic touch will make it live.'* 

Mrs. Bolingbroke seized Mrs. Wilcox by the 
arm. 

" Come along,'* she exclaimed. " If I stay for 
that brutality, I shall begin to throw things. I 
can understand the gallery gods, now." 

Mrs. McDonald shook hands with the last guest, 
and heard for the thirtieth time that her musicale 
had been " simply perfect." As she went down 
the hall, her glance rested on the huge portrait of 
the late Master of the house, and she paused in 
contemplation. 

The cold gray eyes seemed to look at her with 
calm disapproval but she did not note it, and after 
an instant she passed on. She was thinking of him 
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with contented pity. He, of course, could not 
understand this high, aesthetic life in which she now 
was leader. Poor, simple, mundane Barney ! 

At the foot of the stairway the butler was stand- 
ing stiffly at attention. 

"I have no further orders, Henderson," she 
said. 

Henderson bowed. 

" Good night, my Lady," he said. 



VIII 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 

Joe MATSONwas not popular with his neighbors* 
He had had trouble with all of them every year for 
years. If Sam Peters's hogs foimd a defective panel 
of fence and foraged over in Matson's meadow, 
Matson promptly penned them up and demanded 
damages. If Silas Casey's turkeys strayed down 
the public road to Matson's bam and mingled with 
Matson's turkeys, they thereby were instantly amal- 
gamated into Matson turkeys, and calmly claimed as 
such when Casey went for them. And as turkeys 
much resemble one another, it was hard to call his 
cool bluff, imless by chance they were of a special 
breed and easy to distinguish; in which event, 
Matson, instead of driving them back to Casey's, 
invariably drove them In the opposite direction. If 
Jim Paxton's cows made an excursion into Matson's 
com, there was a hullabaloo that the community 
remembered for months. And if Dave Bason's 
horses at night jumped the fence into Matson's 
pasture, it was pretty certain that Bason would find 

them shut up in Matson's farthest field. 

197 
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On the other hand, if Matson's hogs or turkeys 
or cows or horses strayed or broke into any of the 
neighbors' fields, he let them forage there in calm 
content, if he did not need them ; or if he did need 
them, he would go and take them with the air of one 
who was retrieving stolen property. 

All of which did not make for popularity, as 
has been said. But the neighbors, being neighborly 
— which is a duty, as well as a custom, in the coun- 
try districts — ^bore his ugly conduct, both because 
they did not want to go to law about it, and because 
of his wife — particularly because of his wife. For, 
as is frequently the case with mean men, Matson 
had married an estimable woman, and their troubles 
with him, they knew, were as nothing when com- 
pared to hers : she had lived with him fifteen years, 
and still lived with him ; which, by common consent, 
qualified her for sainthood in the hereafter. 

Lately — ^within the last year — she had come 
into a small inheritance by the death of her father, 
and with the money they had bought the farm of 
•a hundred and twenty-five acres on which they were 
living. Matson had assumed that the title would 
be put in his name, but the lawyer for the estate — 
who was also Mrs. Matson's lawyer — ^had the deed 
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made to her, and when Joe stormed and objected he 
was calmly told that Mrs. Matson's money bought 
the farm and in Mrs. Matson would rest the title. 

" And she has no power to deed it over to you," 
said the attorney. " It wouldn't be worth the paper 
it is written on. A wife can't grant her real estate 
to her husband." He might have added, " except 
by the intervention of a third party " ; but he did 
not, for he knew something of Joe Matson's ways, 
being the family counsel. 

Matson was mad all through — the hope of years 
was suddenly dashed from him. He had counted 
on old Mason's death, had plumed himself on acquir- 
ing the farm with the money he would get through 
his wife ; and now he was little more than her tenant. 
Hitherto he had been an independent farmer ; hence- 
forth he was nothing — ^nothing but a drudge. 

The ride home was not pleasant. Mrs. Matson's 
efforts at conversation were met with sullen silence 
and angry stares. 

" It's just the same as though it was your'n, 
Joe," she protested. 

"Except that it ain't!" he snarled, with a 
vicious cut at the mare's back — ^making her plimge 
and jump in surprise and fear, and giving occasion 
for several more cuts. 
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It's just the same as before," she argued, 
** except that we'll get everything off the place 
instead of half.*' 

" We ! We ! Who's we? " he sneered. 

" Why, me and you, Joe ; who else? " 

" Me and you ! " he retorted. " I thought so— 
I come in at the tail end. I'm jest a hand on the 
place. You're the boss now." 

" You'll get half of everything," she averred. 

" I will, hey ! — and you'll git the other half, I 
reckon. I'll be doin' all the work, and you'll be 
gittin' half. Nice thing, ain't it? " 

" But you're doing it for half now ; and the 
other half goes to Williams, the landlord." 

" Yes ! " 

^^ And now the half will go to me for our use 
and the children's." 

" Humph ! Then I'm your tenant, am I? " 

« No." 

"Then what am I?" 

** You're my husband." 

"And as sich I must get my livin' from you. 
Nice thing, ain't it? " — ^with another crack of the 
whip. " Depending on a woman — humph ! " 

But it's all in the family, ain't it? It will all 
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go for our living, Joe. We'll have twice as much as 
we used to have.'* 

" We'd 'a' had It just the same if I'd owned it — 
and not jest be the man about the place," he 
growled. " Working Williams's farm on shares is 
respectable, but it ain't respectable to work fur 
your wife." 

" Ain't me and you one? " said Mrs. Matson. 

" Don't seem so," snapped he. " Look at the 
deed. I'm not mentioned, am I? " 

" I don't see what's to be done," she sighed. 
** Lawyer Brant says it's not allowed for me to deed 
to you." 

" Lawyer Brant don't know everything. I wish 
I'd 'a' went to see somebody else." 

^^ And Lawyer Brant said I mustn't give it to 
you," she objected. " He said it wasn't right for 
a woman to give everything she owns to her 
husband." 

" Lawyer Brant's a fool ! " Matson exclaimed. 
** It stands to reason, when a man works to make 
the money, he ought to own the property, not his 
wife." 

" But I work," she argued. 

" Work? You! " 
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" - ' She nodded. " All I'm able — from before you're 
up till after you've gone to bed." 

Itfelatigiied sarcastically. " You do the milkin', 
and the hbusework, and the cookin', and 'tend to the 
ehicklelilk, atid feed the pigs, and look after the gar- 
den, knd'sich small things — about an hour every day 
would do it all, if you didn't loaf." He turned into 
the bairnyard, got out of the buggy, and let his wife 
crawl down as best she could. ** And what's more, 
I'm not going to stand it ! " he threatened. " I've 
at)oift made up my mind to quit." 

" Joe Matson, what do you mean? " was the 
amazed query. 

" Jest what I says. I'm thinkin' of quittin'. 
It's your farm, so maybe you can git some one to 
farm it*" ^, 

. " Qn, Joe! " she replied sadly, and went slowly 
across the road to the house. 
{. .'Jj^be el^d^st daughter met her on the back porch. 
,,j^ " I)idj»u get the deed, mamma? " she asked. 
,{ IVJr^.^ /]i|atson nodded. "But your pa isn't 
pleased." 

" What's the matter now? " said Maud. 

" He wanted the farm deeded to him, but Law- 
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jer Brant said it had to be deeded to qieKJ^j^oause 
my money paid for it." ;, ,^;^ j,^, ,^, 

"Lawyer Brant ought to know." v.lr a ^ri 

"That's what I told your pa; but heVa^lul 
mad about it," , .. , ,,,, 

*^Let him be mad. He's always madt" .said 
Maud. 

Meanwhile Matson, having put up the horse, 
came into the house to chanire his clothes. He 
kicked the cat out of the way, as a saniple of what 
his temper was; and, having left his apparel. scat- 
tered around for some of the women-folk to, pick up 
and put away, he went down along the pubhc road 
and fell to work on a panel of fence. 

Presently Dick Sowerby came driving; albngl 
He lived on a near-by place but was not aii actual 
adjoiner, and, as all the neighborhood kiiew of the 
Matsons' visit to the county town and the bBjeiix 
thereof, he promptly pulled up. /^ i .7 ■> 
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" Well, you got back, did you? " he intjuii*^.! • * 
"We did," said Matson shortly. •' ' >'• ' > < i'> 
" Got your deed, did you ? " •:/<-: f 1 : a 

" Maria got "her deed." i s ; ; j i ! . i ■ » i 

" Then the farm's your'n now. It's a i^i^ places 



Going to make any improvements? " 



/ I : !;!;'■>: J 
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" Don't know,** was the answer. " You'll have 
to ask Maria. She owns it. I don't." 

Sowerby smiled. He understood the situation 
"That's so — ^it was her money what paid for it. 
What did you give for it, might I ask? — ^Thirty- 
five hundred, wasn't it? '* 

" I didn't give anything for it, I tell you. Maria 
done the buyin'. It's her place, not mine." 

" Well, you're not finding fault on that account, 
are you? " Sowerby asked. " I'd be very glad if my 
wife inherited enough money to buy the place we 
live on." 

Matson's only reply was a vicious smash at the 
post with the maul — and Sowerby drove on, leaving 
behind him this parting shot: 

^^ I reckon you'll farm it on shares, Joe, jest as 
before." 

Sowerby heard the angry fall of the maul until 
he had crossed the hill beyond the Rim, and he softly 
chuckled to himself. 

Bill Sykes came by a short time after. He was 
returning from town, where he had sold his wheat 
at a big price, and in consequence was feeling par- 
ticularly amiable. 
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" Hello, Joe ! " he called, pulling up. " I saw 
you in town, so I reckon you got your deed — did 
you? *' 

" Yes," said Matson curtly. 

" Purty nice place you're got Joe — and it makes 
a heap of difference when you own it yourself.'* 

" Yes," Matson grunted. 

" No landlord to consult about the crops* You 
can do as you please." 

" Yes." 

Sykes looked at him a moment. 

" Ain't you feeling good? " he asked. 

" I'm not sufferin'." 

"You ain't making much noise, if you are!" 
Sykes laughed. "Don't look as if you're happy 
over your purchase ! " 

" My purchase ! " — Cleaning against the fence. 
** Wasn't my purchase. / didn't buy the farm. 
The old woman bought it." 

" What's the difference? " 

" There's a heap of difference. How'd you like 
to be your woman's tenant? " 

"It wouldn't matter to me which of us had 
the deed for it, so long as it was in the family," 
Sykes replied. 
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And he drove on, cogitating upon this phase of 



son's meanness. 



llMEat 

Matson continued to work, and to nurse his 
trouble ; and the trouble grew every minute and the 
wdt'k' deceased, imtil at last he stuck his hatchet 
into i3i6 plo/st and sat down to brood. 

He was only the tenant for the family now — ^he 
wbiild ^tkm foe simply the hired hand, without even 
the wages. He'd have to knuckle to a woman — ^and 
that woman his wife! He'd have to consult her 
wishes as to what crops he should put out; lay 
aside her share of the wheat and com and oats ; haul 
it to market ; feed only such cattle as she permitted. 
It would be Maria this, and Maria that, and Maria 
itti^tyihittg^^with Maria having the final say. — ^He 
would not tolerate such a condition. He had been 
iii a-sullto rage when he got home; now he had 
wotted 'Mmi^elf into a passion of determination to 
do something ! Something ! — to kill himself — to kill 
his wife — ^to leave the place and never return—* 
t6" '' •"' '" Hfe could not decide what, but it was going 
to be something ! 

''■•'' ' He was so occupied with his thoughts he did not 
sceihei taa<^ine coming quietly along the road, run- 
ning down-grade, until it stopped in front of him. 
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and the District Attorney inquired ^q);iE^orte8t 
and best way to Squire Wilson's. j ,- i; ' 

Matson got up at once and politely gayiQ hi9i jb}^ 
information. The District Attorney w^B-iknpwn 
the county over, and Matson was suffiqf^tlj.tifi^ 
not to vent his ill-temper upon him. Aloi;e0yeT, it 
had flashed upon him that here was his •oppoirtQiiiti)' 
to ask his question. If the District Atjtanii^ said 
it could be done, that was an end to4tH79Q!>QI^ 
would dispute him. :,,; a] S.uir 

"Mr. Sargeant," said he, "Pd likejio a«kiyart 
something. I'd like to know if my wileicanl'tliake 
a deed to me which will stand the courts.'^M- h H^iw/ 

"Not directly to you," the Districts. Attorne?^ 
replied, " but she can through the mediunai of/ ai third 
party." And when he saw the vague loakiOt&vMatl- 
son's face: "I mean, you and she can makei ia ,dei^d 
to some one else, and then that person cita Abake a 
deed to you alone." i) : ; i.jjvur; 

"And it will be good?" inquired.! Matson 
eagerly. ,.;;i ..y.,^ -.,•[/. 

" It will be valid. No one can si^qisdfully 
attack it, except your wife's creditors." . 

** Will you be home to-morrow? " 

" I expect to be in the office all day," ,v. ,t ,i,.,... 



? . . • »; 
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" And will you act as this other fellow? '* 

^^ It is customary to have an unmarried man 
act as the intermediary, but I can arrange it, if 
you wish. However, you would better go to Mr. 
Brant. He is your counsel, isn't he? " 

" Not any more he ain't ! " said Matson. " We'll 
be in to-morrow, Mr. Sargeant." 

The car rolled on, and Matson, in grim triumph, 
resumed his work. Brant had lied. The deed would 
stand in court. It could be done. And it should 
be done — or he would know the reason why. 

Then the big beU rang for supper. He went in, 
washed his face and hands, took his seat at the 
kitchen table, and ate the ham, fried potatoes and 
bread without a word. At the end, he poured the 
last of his coffee into the saucer, and, leaving it 
there to cool, looked across at his wife. 

"We're goin' to town to-morrow," he 
announced. 

" Why, Joe, we were just to town to-day," Mrs. 
Matson protested. 

"That's jest why we're goin': to have fixed 
what we had fixed wrong to-day." He leaned for- 
ward over the table. " We're goin' to have the deed 
made to me — as it should have been." 
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Didn't Lawyer Brant- 






Lawyer Brant lied, and maybe you knowed it,*' 
he cut in, " I got other advice this afternoon.'* 

" The District Attorney ? I seen him go by." 

"Maybe you seen me talkin' to him, too, did 
you? Well, he says as how it can be done; so we're 
goin' to have it done to-morrow morning. We'll 
start right after breakfast, so have your things 
ready. I'll take the deed now, so we don't forget it." 

Mrs. Matson half arose to obey, from force of 
habit ; then she sank back into her place and went 
on with her supper. 

" Do you hear? Get me the deed ! " he ordered. 

She slowly shook her head, while her face got 
white and her hand trembled. 

" I ain't goin' to town," she said. 

"You ain't! You're doin' what I tell you. 
You're gettin' me the deed right now, and you're 
goin' to town in the morning. You hear me, 
Maria?" 

" I hear you, Joe," she replied, " and 111 get 
you the deed, but I'm not going to town." 

" You'll change your mind before morning, I'm 

a-thinkin'." 

He brought his fist down on the table with a 
14 
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bang, making the dishes leap and clatter, and the 
children flee to the protection of their mother — ^aU 
except Maud. 

She stood up and faced him. 

** Aren*t you ashamed of yourself? *' she cried. 

Matson leaned over and struck her across the 
mouth. 

" You're a coward ! " said the girl. 

He reached for her, but Maud was too quick for 
him. The door slanuned in his face, and she was 
gone. 

" Seems as how the girl is right ! " his wife com- 
mented, as he swung around. 

" She'll never come back here ! " he shouted* 

"I reckon she will — this is my house. I own 
this farm, you know." 

He sprang forward. She gave the supper-table 
a quick push between them. He struck it full— ^ 
stumbled — and it and the dishes and he went down 
in a heap together. 

Matson, it may be observed, wm a nice man in 
this — ^he never swore. It was distinctly against his 
religion. 

He slowly picked himself up from the mess and 
debris. His wife and the children had vanished. 
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He stalked out in front of the house. The children 
were hurrying down the rood toward Silas Casey's. 
Mrs. Matson was standing beside the front gate, 
watching them. She turned as he came up. 

** Joe," she said, " I'm sorry I said what *' 

"You'll be sorrier when I come back, if you 
don't do what I want ! " he interrupted, with a shake 
of his fist. " I'll give you two hours to think over 
it, and then, if you don't knuckle, I'll do something 
you won't forget very soon." 

" Joe, you're wild ! " 

" I'm jest wild enough," said he, pausing in the 
gateway — *^ I'm jest wild enough to beat some sense 
into you if you hain't got none in two hours — do you 
understand? " And with another menacing gesture 
he went on. 

Mrs. Matson watched him go across the road 
and through the meadow until he disappeared in the 
timber beyond. Then she sighed heavily and went 
back into the house, to the overturned table and the 
spoiled supper. 

She wished she had never got a dollar from her 
father's estate — wished she had not bought the farm 
— wished the deed had been made to Joe, if it could 
be done — ^wished that Joe had the money instead of 
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her — anything for peace. It had been anything for 
peace all their married life. She might as well 
give in — if the lawyer could find a way. Lawyer 
Brant had said she could not, and Lawyer Sargeant 
had said she could — she did not know; law was a 
queer thing to her; it seemed as how the lawyers, 
who ought to know, always differed. Maybe it was 
their way. 

She cleaned up the mess, washed the dishes — 
only a few were broken by the fall — and reset the 
table. Then she discovered that the molasses jug 
was cracked, and she got a pitcher from the comer 
cupboard to take its place. She regretted the jug 
— ^it was one of her wedding presents. 

When she looked up, Steve Matson — Joe's 
brother — ^was coming up the walk. She had always 
liked Steve; he was so different from Joe; such a 
happy disposition; so easy-going; such a favorite 
with the neighbors — ^just what Joe was not, she 
reflected sadly. 

" Hello, Maria ! '' said Steve, stretching his long 
length on the porch and lighting his pipe. ^^ Did 
you get your deed? '* 

" Yes," said she. 

"Where's Joe?*' 
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** Down in the woods some place,'* 

" Where's the youngsters? ** 

" Down at Casey's," 

" Joe be back soon? '* 

" I don't know." 

He looked at her sharply. ^* What's the 
matter? " 

" Nothing." 

" Joe's on one of his tantrums, is he? " 

She nodded. 

"Pretty bad?" 

" The worst he's ever had." 

" You don't say ! Is that why the youngsters 
put out? " 

Another nod. 

"Tell me about it," said he kindly. "Maybe 
I can do something to help you. Joe's not such a 
bad sort, though he's infernal mean at times." 

Mrs. Matson sat down on a rocker, rolled her 
arms in her ample gingham apron, and told him 
the story. She had not much hope of Steve's being 
able to help, but it was a comfort to have some one 
to sympathize with her ; and she knew, from experi- 
ence, she could depend on that. 

He listened in silence; and she told him all, as 
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best she could, from the scene at Lawyer Branfs 
to Joe's threat at the gate. 

At the end, he glanced off toward the distant 
woods a moment before he replied. 

" I think I can help you, Maria — ^leastwise I*m 
going to try," he decided. 

"What can you do, Steve?" she asked 
anxiously. 

** Leave it to me, Maria. It's better you 
shouldn't know anything about it till it happens. 
Said he'd be back in two hours, did he? Well, you 
take Maud's room and leave your'n to me — ^and 
don't come in till I tell you. No difference what 
racket Joe makes. — ^And, Maria, you keep the farm 
*« — do you hear? Don't matter what the lawyers say 
you can do, don*t do it. Your money paid for the 
place — it's yours. You'll do what's right about the 
living; and if Joe gets ugly again — which I don't 
think — all you've got to do is to tell me. Fll 
straighten him out, you bet ! " He leaned over and 
patted her hand in a brotherly way. " Now get the 
youngsters back from Casey's, and then go upstairs. 
I'll wait for Joe." 

** You're awful kind, Steve," said Mrs. Matson, 
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but Joe's powerful mad, and there is no telling 
what he'll do, even if you are his own brother." 

" Don't you worry about me, Maria ! " Steve 
smiled. " I reckon I can take care of myself. I'm 
pretty near big enough ! " 

" I don't want you to get into any trouble on my 
account," she protested. 

But he only laughed and pushed her quietly off 
to Casey's. 

When she came back with the children, he saw 
them safely indoors ; then he went down to the bam 
a moment. On his return he ascended to the front 
bed-room — ^which Matson and his wife occupied — 
and, drawing a chair to the window, seated himself 
far enough back to enable him to see out without 
being seen. 

Night had fallen, but the moon was near its full 
and the country around was distinctly visible. 

A party of merry-makers passed on their way 
to a festival — several automobiles chugged by — a 
dozen or so buggies, with now and then a pedestrian. 
Presently it settled down to the country quiet. 

At length, two hours €ind more after Steve had 
begun his vigil, he saw a figure crossing the field 
from the woods. It was Matson, He climbed the 
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bars at the bam and disappeared in the shed. When 
he came out, he had a buggy whip in his hand. 

" H'm — I thought as much,'* muttered Steve, 
and proceeded to crawl into bed and to pull up the 
covers so that only a bit of his head was visible on 
the pillow. 

He was scarcely fixed when Joe's heavy step 
sounded on the stair, and he entered the room. 
Steve lay quiet. 

" Now, Mrs. Matson," said Joe, " I've brou^t 
a rawhide with me, and I'm going to give you a 
beatin' — unless you've changed your mind about the 
farm. Have you?" 

The form under the cover moved, but there was 
no reply. 

" Answer me ! " he cried angrily. " You won't? 
Well " — ^bringing the whip down on the prostrate 
figure with a vicious swishi — " maybe this will open 
your mouth." 

It did. It opened the covers also — ^and Steve 
sprang out and grabbed him by the collar. 

" Steve ! " gasped Joe. " I didn't know ^" 

"I reckon not," said Steve quietly, as he 
stooped and drew a short wagon-whip — the sort 
teamsters use — from under the bed where he had 
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concealed it. " Now we're going to have a little 
beating on our own account, with you for the beatee, 
as the lawyers say. See ! " and he wrapped the whip 
around Joe's shoulder and up his back. ^^ How do 
you like it, hey? — Or this? " — cutting him around 
the legs, while Joe yelled. "Or this?" — cutting 
him across the body. " It was bad enough to bully 
and browbeat a woman," — crack . — ^* and you've 
been doing it for years," — crack! — "but now," — 
crack ! — " it seems," — crack ! — ^^ you're going " — 
crack ! — " to take " — crack ! — " up the beating " — 
crack ! — ** also " — crack t — " are you? " — crack ! 

The collar gave way under the strain, but Steve 
shifted his grip to Joe's elbow, and, holding him 
at arm's length like a child, belabored him until he 
shrieked and prayed for mercy. 

" I reckon that will be enough," said Steve at 
last, releasing his brother and stepping back« ^* But 
if I ever hear of your getting ugly again with your 
wife, or if you dare to raise your hand agin' her, I'll 
give you such a hiding you'll eat your victuals off 
a mantel-piece for a month. You let your wife's 
property alone! It's hers, and she's a right to it. 
She's a good, sensible woman, and only asks to be 
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treated decent. Do if, do you hear? — or by dam ! ** 
— a significant motion called the sentence. 

" ril do it ! '' sniffled Joe sullenly. " I'U do it, 
Steve— if you don't tell ! '' 

And he did. The dread of ridicule, if the story 
of the whipping got out, and the fear of big Steve's 
good right arm, were effective. Thereafter there 
was peace in the household. 



IX 

FIVE ACES AND AN OPTION 

" The trouble with Bertie Clendenin/' observed 
Miss Ludington, studying critically the point of 
her parasol, ^^ is that he has entirely too much 
money, nothing to do but spend it, and no one to 
direct the spending." 

"Oh! hasn't he?" Miss Saxton laughed. **I 
should say that he has plenty to assist " 

"I did not say assisty** Miss Ludington re- 
marked, " he gets an abundance of assistance, both 
male and female." 

" Particularly female ! " the other smiled. 

" Particularly both — the men are quite as adep- 
tious as the women in separating Bertie from has 
surplus cash — ^and they don't give him half the 
value for it that our sex does." 

** I don't know that I should call them * our 
sex,' Irene ! " Miss Saxton protested. 

" Then what are they, Leila? " Miss Ludington 

asked. " Aren't we all in the game, without regard 

to class? They play it in their way — ^we play it in 

£19 
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ours. Ours is candy, flowers, dinners, theatres, 
automobile parties, and other polite attentions. 
Theirs is all these — ^if they can get them — and 
something more besides. I'm inclined to think they 
give more for the money than we do.'* 

" My dear Irene ! '* Miss Sazton gasped. 

^'What is your honest opinion on the subject, 
Leila? '* the other pursued. 

" What do you suppose it is? '* 

"I don't suppose. However, we are off the 
track. We were discussing Bertie Clendenin's need 
of a pilot. What can we do for him to help him 
settle down? " 

^^ One of us might marry him," Leila suggested. 

** Not if he knows it, my dear — and not if we 
know it either, I fancy. He has been only a friend 
too long to be anything more." 

Miss Saxton nodded. 

^'Well, we may be able to manage something 
for him," she said, " but if we do, it will be up to 
her to make him settle down." 

** Very true ! It is only an experiment at best, 
but we may as well have the fun of trying. Bertie's 
a dear ! So we can feel easy on that score. Any one 
would be satisfied with the goods exhibited. He 
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will bear close and intimate inspection. Here is 
Rita — let's take her in.'' 

^^ In what? " asked Miss Cheltenham. 

"In a little scheme of Leila's and mine — ^to 
marry off Bertie Clendenin." 

" You're on ! " said Miss Cheltenham enthusi- 
astically. " Who is the lucky girl ? " 

" That is the question we're to let Bertie decide 
for himself." 

" You expect him to decide !" laughed her 
friend. 

"With our assistance, to-wit: Each of us will 
ask the prettiest, most dashing girl she knows to 
visit her, explaining what she is to do." 

" What if she is already engaged? " asked Leila. 

" It makes no difference. If she comes to like 
Bertie better than her absent fianc^, she will play 
the game for keeps." 

" A trifle cold-blooded, Irene," Miss Cheltenham 
reflected — ^**but rather good, yes, rather good — 
for all but the absent fianc^." 

"Who ever cares for the absent fianc^?" said 
Leila. "However, you don't want three prettiest 
girls around at the same time, Irene." 

" Sure you do ! " answered Irene. " The more 
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the merrier, and the better chance for one of them 
to bag the game. Don't scatter fire, you know. 
Now please don't mterrupt until I've finished. We 
will ask the girls for the quickest possible moment^ 
give them their instructions, point out the prey, 
launch their campaigns with a respective dinner 
apiece — and there you are." 

^^ And Bertie, being an unsophisticated chap 
and totally unused to the ways of the world or of 
women, will fall in with your plans ! " Miss Chel- 
tenham laughed. 

" And incidentally will fall in love with one of 
the girls," Miss Ludington added placidly. 

"What troubles me is this," Miss Saxton ob- 
served : " unless the girl Bertie succiunbs to, suc- 
cumbs also to him, how are we any better off? " 

" We shall be no worse off," Irene replied ; " and 
I'll trust to Bertie's making the girl see reason — 
and his bank account — ^also to the girl seeing the 
bank account, as well as Bertie." 

" Who are you going to ask ! " Rita inquired. 

"No one!" 

"What?" 

" No one — ^I've already asked her.** 

« With this in view? " 
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'^ Not at all. This campaign just suggested 
itself to me because of her. Matilda Morton can do 
her share to carry it off. She is coming next 
Monday.'* 

The other two nodded approval. 

" If I can get her, I shall have Sophia Plebes- 
ton," said Leila. ^^ She has never visited here, and 
she will be a fine running mate for Matilda. Ma- 
tilda is dark, Sophia is fair." 

" And mine is betwixt and between ! *' laughed 
Rita. "I shall try for Dorothy Massingham — 
she has chestnut hair. Th'e three should make 
some going for Bertie.*' 

** One of them ought to land him," Miss Luding- 
ton remarked. 

" If I may be permitted to suggest,'* volunteered 
Miss Cheltenham, ^^none of them will be told of 
the other two. If each one thinks that she is alone 
in the campaign it will make her all the more 
anxious for success against the other opposition." 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Irene. " Bertie Clen- 
denin, you are as good as married ; it only remains 
for you to choose from the assortment selected for 
you by your kind friends." 

Clendenin, sitting near a window in the grill- 
room smiled broadly. He had caught the plans of 
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the conspirators, who never having been down in 
the men's portion of the Club did not realize how 
plainly talk, at that particular end of the piazza, 
could be overheard in the room below. 

"I wonder if Bertie might be about,'* Miss 
Saxton asked. 

"Not likely,'* Miss Ludington replied. "He 
usually doesn't come down until the three-forty." 

" What if someone overheard us and told him? " 
said Miss Cheltenham. 

Miss Ludington got up and made an inspection 
of the premises. 

" We have the place to ourselves," she assured 
them. " However, it tvas foolish for us not to look 
before we planned. What sport Bertie could make 
of us if he knew ! " 

" That you may be entirely easy on that score," 
Clendenin muttered. ** I'll take the trouble of com- 
ing to the Club again." 

Dressed for golf, he replaced his street clothes 
and went down the hill behind the Club-house to the 
lower drive, circled around and presently appeared 
walking up the ascent to the front entrance. He 
wanted the trio on the piazza to see him — ^and they 
saw. 
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** There comes Bertie now,*' said Miss Luding- 
ton. ^^ I told you he generally came down by the 
three-forty." 

Clendenin waved his hand and took off his hat 
as he neared them. 

^^ How do I make it running the gauntlet? " he 
inquired as he came up. 

'^With the success of your infinite self-assur- 
ance," Miss Ludington replied. 

Clendenin laughed and sat down. 

" Charming ! " he returned. " I must be a par- 
ticularly fit companion for you all." 

^^ Making up our deficiency in that regard, I 
assume," Miss Saxton smiled. 

** It wasn't meant just that way — but any way 
will do, so long as you are nice to me, and let me 
buy you dinner to-night." 

" That wasn't especially well put," Miss 
Ludington answered, '^ but as your bluntness won't 
affect the cooking and it is the cooking we want, 
we " (with a look at the others) " shall accept — and 
order the dinner ourselves.** 

" Order whatever you wish, even to three big 

solitaires with the accompanying endearments. 

I'll take you all on one after the other, if you wish." 
15 
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"And if we don't wish?** inquired Miss 
Cheltenham. 

" Either way will be entirely agreeable to me, 
my dear ! *' said Clendenin airily. " Only so you are 
pleased." 

" Suppose we all accept — ^what would you do? '' 

" I'd be happier than a Turk. Three charm- 
ingly fascinating fiancees — each of whom knows of 
the other! Verily! I would be the envied of all 



men." 



" Be sensible, Bertie ! " exclaimed Rita 
Cheltenham. 

" Certainly, mademoiselle ; I'll be anything you 
wish at the dinner. What shall it be in rings? 
Perhaps you prefer an emerald or a ruby to a 
diamond." 

" Shall we order dinner for five? " asked Irene. 

" Five? " he inflected. " Who is the fifth? "* 

" The chaperon is the fifth." 

" Heaven forbid ! " he cried. " Mayn't a man 
dine at a Country Club with his fiancees without a 
chaperon tagging on? We are all old enough, my 
dears." 

"60 'long with you, Bertie!" laughed Irene. 
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"Make yourself scarce until dinner — go and play 
golf, or do anything — ^we'U attend to the menu.'* 

" Algernon ! *' said Clendenin to a solemn-faced 
young chap, whom he encountered in the grill-room 
a little later. ** I wish you would be kind enough 
to tell me what *' 

" Stow it, Bertie ! '' the solemn-faced rumbled. 
**What the devil do you mean by calling mei 
Algernon?" 

"I thought you would like it — ^it sort of fits 
your particular style of beauty -'* 

" Do you want a drink? " demanded Stubbs. 

Clendenin shook his head negatively. 

"I want to know, Algernon — I mean Bobby ,'' 
he went on, '^ how I am to handle my three fiancees, 
in the Club here, at one and the same time? They 
all will be at the Club this evening.'* 

" Beat it ! " said Stubbs laconically. 

^' The part of discretion doubtless, but not the 
part of valor. I was ever a valiant man, Stubbs, 
ever a valiant man.'* 

" What in thunder are you driving at? '* 
laughed Stubbs. 

"It is a very serious proposition, my boy — 
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three fiances at once — and here — and I am ex- 
pected to dine to-night, also here, with the three 
of them.** 

'^ Beat it, and keep on beating it ! *' reiterated 
Stubbs. " It's all you have to do." 

» 

" No — I think I'll remain," Clendenin replied. 
" Let them decide among them who shall have me." 

" You're not serious ! " said Stubbs curiously. 

"About remaining? Never was more so." 

" No, about being engaged to three at once." 

*' If you don't believe it, come up on the piazza 
at eight and see for yourself." 

"Who are they?" Stubbs asked, amused. 

" No, no, my friend ! that would be telling. 
Come up and see," and he went on to the locker- ^ 

room. 

Stubbs resumed his afternoon paper and i 

thought no more of it, until he chanced to pass | 

along the piazza, after the candles were lighted, and j 



noticed those at Clendenin's table. 

"Are these your three fiances, Bertie?" he 
asked. 

"Hush!" said Bertie. "For Heaven's sake, ! 

not so loud — ^they will hear you." 1 

" Are we what, Bobby? " asked Miss Ludington. ! 



I 



I. 
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** Bertie told me his three fiancees were to dine 
with him here to-night^ and asked my advice what 
he should do/' Stubbs explained. 

" And you gave it to him? '* 

" I advised him to beat it forthwith — ^not know- 
ing then who the aforesaid fiances were.'' 

" Do you think you know now? " 

Stubbs waved his hand toward the three. 

" Well, you're mistaken. Mr. Clendenin is too 
general in his attentions. Instead of his fiancees, 
we have constituted ourselves his guardian sisters." 

'^I wish you would take me on also," Stubbs 
urged. 

^^ Impossible, Bobby, simply impossible!" said 
Miss Ludington. *^ Bertie will take all our time 
and then some, I fancy. Moreover, you don't need 
a guardian. That solemn face of yours is abundant 
protection." 

" My face is a deception," Stubbs assured her. 

** I know it is ; but then I know you well, you 
must remember." 

Stubbs raised his hands resignedly. "You're 
in luck, Bertie. I'll bet you a yellow-back you end 
by marrying one of your guardians." 

" Which one? " asked Clendenin. 
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^'AIl are peaches, so take your choice. Any 
of them will jump at the chance to become Mrs. 
Bertram Clendenin, rest assured " ; and dodging a 
volley of salted almonds, Stubbs strolled away. 

" Stubbs' idea is excellent ! *' Clendenin remarked 
thoughtfully. " Suppose you all throw dice to 
decide who is to get me.'* 

"Don't you have any choice?" laughed Rita. 

** What man could ever choose among you? '* he 
replied, looking blandly from one to the other. 
** Oh ! how happy I could be if the other dear 
charmers were visiting elsewhere." 

"You might at least be original, Bertie!** 
remarked Miss Saxton. 

" Original ! " Clendenin marvelled. ** It seems 
to me this situation is considerably more them orig- 
inal — ^it's positively unique. It isn't once in a blue 
moon that three such dashingly darling damsels — 
observe the alliteration, please — ^have the oppor- 
tunity, and will condescend to cast lots for a lone 
man's favor." 

" I quite agree with you, Bertie," said Irene. 
" It's even more than unique — ^it's unprecedented, ' 

positively unprecedented. Nevertheless, I'm game. | 

Where are the dice? I'll throw! •» ! 
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Clendenin regarded her thoughtfully a moment. 
Was she serious — ^was she actually in earnest. 

She «miled understandingly, and turned to Miss 
Cheltenham. 

" Will you join us, Rita? " she asked. 

" I haven't the least objection to joining you, 
Irene," said Miss Cheltenham ; " but what if I 
should win Bertie? — I wouldn't know what to do 
with him." 

" Marry him, of course," Miss Saxton shrugged. 
" Let us call this bluff, girls." 
Clendenin turned to their waiter. 

"A dice-box, if you please," he said. . . . 
" We shall see who is bluffing, my dears — I am not, 
I assure you." 

Miss Saxton's laugh was a trifle forced. 

" Very well ! " she replied. " I'll not back down, 
if the rest don't," with a quick glance at them. 

^^ I think Irene and Rita are good sports," 
remarked Clendenin quickly. " However, if you 
all would rather call it off " 

" You're not escaping in that way, my boy,'* 
interrupted Irene. " This time you're elected, and 
whoever of us wins will announce the engagement 
forthwith — unless you're a quitter," she added. 
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**A quitter — ^when I am sure to draw one of 
you? '* marvelled Clendenin. " I should think not." 
— He took the dice-box that the waiter brought and 
held it out. "Who first? " he asked. 

" We'll permit you to choose/' said Irene, who 
faced him across the table. 

He turned and handed the box to Leila Saxton, 
who was on his right. 

" They are poker dice," he remarked. " Shall 
it be three throws once around, or shall it be the 
high one out and legs for the other two? '* 

" Women are not supposed to have legs ! " 
laughed Rita. " So we will make it three throws 
once aroimd, whatever that means." 

"Is that satisfactory?" Clendenin inquired of 
Irene and Leila; and, when they nodded assent, he 
went on: " You try for a poker hand — see? " 

He rattled the cubes and flung them out on the 
table. 

" Three aces, a king and a queen ! I keep the 
aces and throw the other two again. . . . An 
ace and a ten ! — that makes them four aces and one 
more throw. ... A queen! which gives me 
four aces and a queen — understand? The ace is 
high, then the king, queen, knave and so on. How- 
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ever, if you would rather have a deck of cards and 
cut for me, we will have them brought ^* 

" Not at all," said Rita. " I, for one, like the 
novelty — ^it's in keeping with the game and the — 
stakes." 

^^ Moreover it holds one in suspense a little 
longer and prolongs the sport," Leila observed. 

" Sport? " inflected Miss Ludington. " Do you 
call choosing a husband sport? " 

" This sort of a choice and this sort of a bus* 
band strikes me as distinctly sporty," Rita replied. 
*^ Later, the one who wins can judge whether she 
won or lost when she won." 

"What do you think she will do?" Clendenin 
asked smilingly. 

"What do you think you will do?" Rita in- 
quired. 

" I'm bound to win — ^whoever captures me," he 
answered instantly, with a wave of his hand around 
the table. " You will agree with me? " he said. 

" I fancy it is as much a gamble for you as for 
us," Irene replied — " except that you may draw 
any of us, while we are limited to you alone. How- 
ever, it all depends on the respective point of 
view. — Your throw first, Leila, I believe." 
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Miss Ssxton Uxk up the box smd shook H. 

^ I get three throws^ do I? " she said, waplj 
inrerting the box and then lifting it. 

Two of the dice were 1 jing on the others. 

^ Not that wajy" said Clendenin qaiddy — 
^ that throw doesn't count. Make them roll out — 
this wajy" and he illnstrated. 

^I see now," she said, and made the throw 
as he had directed. 

It was a pair of kings, a qacen, knaye and ten. 

^ I keep the pair of kings? ** Leila queried, look- 
ing at Clendenin. 

He nodded. ^ That is the way to play it, if you 
wish to win.** 

" If I wish to win? " said she Taguely — *^ Oh, I 
see ^ 

" None of that ! " Irene exclaimed. ** Every 
one must play to win — ^it must be the luck of the 
dice not the luck of some one's craftier brain that 
decides. Fortune is blind, remember." 

^^ In this instance, stone-blind ! " laughed Leila. 

^^ Haven't I any good points? " smiled 
Clendenin. 

^^ You are simply an abstract proposition—^ 
until after you're won," Rita explained. 
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** Hush ! " commanded Leila, as she threw again. 
• • • ^^ A king, an ace and a knave ! I keep the 
king? " pushing it over beside the other two. " Now 
for the last," and she rattled the cubes and slowly 
tumbled them out. • • • ^^ Another king and 
an ace ! " 

^^ Four kings and an ace," said Clendenin. ** A 
fair throw, Miss Saxton." 

He passed the box to Miss Cheltenham. 

"Will you tempt the Goddess next, Rita?" 

"How can I allure her?" she said gayly. 
** Isn't there some charm I can weave? " 

" There are plenty that you might weave, but 
I won't answer for their efficacy," he replied. 

** Irene, you're long on Shakespeare — can't you 
give me something appropriate? " Rita asked. 

"I might try Macbeth's witches," Irene sug- 
gested — and raising her hands she' slowly chanted; 

'"Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, 
' Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
'Harper cries: 'Tis time! 'Tis time I 
'Round about the cauldron go, 
'In the poisoned entrails throw — 
'Toad, that under coldest stone, 
' Days and nights hast thirty-one, 
' Swelter'd venom, sleeping got, 
'Boil thou first i' the charmed pot' 
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** Splendid ! " approved Rita. " Know any 
more of it before I throw? '* 

Irene extended her arms again and monotoned: 



« ( 



Double, double toil and trouble; 
' Fire bum and cauldron bubbly 
' Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
' Then the charm is firm and good' 



w 



** Quick, before the charm dies," cried Leila-^i 
and Rita threw without even shaking the box. 

" Four kings ! " exclaimed Irene. " The charm 
works. — ^Again, Rita, throw again ! " 

The remaining die rattled in the box an instant 
and fell — an ace. 

" Once more ! " said Clendenin. 

Miss Cheltenham replaced the cube, and very 
deliberately rolled it out on the table. 

The die turned over and over — then stopped: 
It was another king. 

" Bravo ! " Clendenin cried. " Only five aces 



can win now." 



He picked up the dice, returned them to the 
box and passed it to Miss Ludington. 

^^ If nothing but five aces can win," said she, 
" then I've got to throw five aces," — and with a 
flash of her wrist the dice rolled out on the cloth. 

Not an ace was among them ! 
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^^ You have forgot the incantation," said Rita 
quickly. "Try it! Try it! Try Macbeth's 
witches again." 

" Very well, if you say so, Rita ! " Irene laughed. 
"We'll try one incantation against another and 
we'll see which prevails — though you have set a 
pretty hard task for me with your five kings." 

She half closed her eyes in thought : 

"What is that first scene — on the heath — 

where Macbeth and Banquo enter? — Oh! 

'The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
'Posters of the sea and land, 
' Thus do go about, about; 
'Thrice in thine, and thrioe in mine, 
' And thrice again to make up nine. 
'Peace! — the charm's wound up! *" 

With the last word, the dice fell on the table. 

Five queens came up. 

" Not quite good enough," she said, gathering 
them and pausing, box held suspended in meditation. 

" Don't you know another? " Leila exclaimed. 

Suddenly Irene extended her hands in invoca- 
tion and began: 

"'Black spirits and white, 
'Red spirits and gray, 
'Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
'You that mingle may.'" 
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She brought the box down slowly, and tflted 
out the dice one by one. 

The first was an ace . . • the second was 
an ace . . • the third was an ace • . • 
the fourth was an ace! She paused. — The others 
were bending forward — ^watching her as if fas- 
cinated. 

She waived the box with measured motion and 
chanted very softly: 



'Show his eyes and grieve his hearty 
'Come like shadows, so depart."' 



Then the last die fell — an ace ! 

For the briefest instant no one spoke. Irene 
was staring at the board — ^in sudden realization of 
what that last white cube meant. The others were 
staring at her. 

From lightest gayety it had in a flash become 
a very serious matter. 

Clendenin's word aroused her. 

" You win, Irene," he said. — " Do you wish to 
hold to it? '» 

She looked at him a little defiantly. 

" I'm no quitter," she answered. Then a smile 
gradually broke over her face. " Certainly, I wish 
to hold to it. And you? " 
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" Need you ask, sweetheart? " he replied, smil- 
ing back at her. 

At the word, Irene flushed, and her look wavered. 
Leila and Rita laughed outright. 

Clendenin arose and raised his glass. 

" A toast: " he said. " To the sweetest girl in 
the world and the gamest — ^my fiancee," and he 
bowed gallantly to Irene. 

" What are you about, Bertie? " called Stubbs, 
from his table nearby. " Taking the pledge? " 

Clendenin glanced inquiringly at Irene — and re- 
ceived a nod of permission. 

" I'm taking the pledge, Bobby — ^but not exactly 
in the way you mean," he replied gravely. " I'm 
pledging my fiancSe.** 

" Good Lord ! " said Stubbs. " Which one has 
landed you? " 

" No one has landed me — ^I've been fortunate 
enough to win Miss Ludington." 

Stubbs, for all his solemn impertinence and 
smiling indifference, was a good fellow — ^and a gen- 
tleman. Instantly he arose, his bantering all gone 
' — and crossing to Irene held out his hand. 

" You've chosen wisely, little woman," he com- 
mended, **very wisely. — ^As for you, old man, I 
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congratulate you** He turned again to Miss 
Ludington. " If you don't mind, Irene, well drink 
to your long life and happiness in a magnum of 
Clicquot. Such an occasion must not pass 
tmcelebrated." 

The celebration lasted until late in the evening 
— and was continued by Stubbs and the rest of 
Clendenin's friends, without Clendenin however, 
until well unto morning. Such an event as the en- 
gagement of Irene Ludington and Bertie Clendenin, 
at one time and to each other^ the Club had 
never known. She was a ravishing beauty, enor- 
mously popular and, mirahUe dictu, absolutely un- 
spoiled either by her wealth, by flattery or by 
attentions innumerable. He was the catch of the 
town — socially, financially, decently and everything 
else which goes to make up the all-round ^^best 
fellow you ever met." 

When Miss Ludington and he at last escaped, 
Clendenin dismissed his chauffeur and himself 
drove his fiancee home in his big six-cylinder 
roadster. 

"You're a good game sport, Irene!" he ex- 
claimed, as they shot down the hill to the Park. 
** A good game sport ! ^ 
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" I might say the same of you — and then 
some ! " she laughed. ** You knew you were elected, 
while I took only a chance. You're the better sport, 
Bertie." 

** But I wasn't confined to one, as you were. I 
had a chance among you three,'' he objected. 
" Moreover, you're a woman." 

Are you satisfied with — me?" she demanded. 
I most certainly am," he replied, shutting 
off the power and bringing the car to a stop. *^ But 
what you can see about me to reconcile you to " 

** I am quite content with my fianc6," she replied. 
" I respect and admire, and I might — ^who knows — 
suddenly fall head over ears in love with you " 

" Sweetheart " he began. 

" ^if you were to fall in love with me — 

first?" she ended. 

" I'm half in love with you now, little girl," he 
declared, slipping his arm around her. 

" And I'm half in love with you, dear," she 
replied softly. 

" May I? " he whispered, bending near. 

" Isn't that always a privilege of one's fianc^? " 

she smiled, looking up at him invitingly. 

He kissed her on the lips — then drew her to 
16 
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him; and, as the sweet perfume of her enveloped 
him, he kissed her again — and again — and again— 
and again — each time more fiercely than the last. 

" You're a trifle strenuous, dear ! " she gasped, 
when he at last released her and she had caught her 
breath. 

" Who would not be with you ! '* he exclaimed. 
** But I beg your pardon — ^I forgot ** 

** I'm not complaining, Bertie. In fact, I rather 
like your kisses. There is a fervor about them that 
is rather intoxicating.'' 

^* Shall I kiss you again? " he asked, inclining 
toward her. 

" If you wish," she answered — ^^ No— wait! here 
comes a car ! " 

He threw into gear and they went ahead. 

^^ As you're a bit occupied at present, I might 
kiss you instead, if you wish me to," she suggested. 

^*I wish nothing so much in this world — 
except " 

She leaned over and lightly brushed his cheek 
with her fragrant lips. 

"Except what, sir?" she breathed. 

" Except our wedding day, you little witch," he 
said. 
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*• Our — ^wedding — day ! " she wavered, with the 
slightest tremor. ^^ Oh ! dear, I hadn't thought of 
that." 

^Nor had I, until this evenmg. I've thought 
of it a lot in the last few hours." 

** Pleasantly anticipatory? " 

^^ Much more than pleasantly anticipatory," he 
assured her. " We might manage a few more " 

"We can manage them better when you are 
less occupied with the car ! " she smiled. " Take 
me home now, dear — and if you're good, you may 
come in for a little while." 

" By Jove ! what will your mother and father 
say? " he asked, doubtfully. 

" About your coining in? " 

" No, about our engagement. What if they 
shouldn't approve? " 

She laughed musically. " Do you think there is 
the least possibility of their not approving what / 
have done — or what you are intimately concerned 
in?" 

" I've full faith in the former, but not much in 
the latter," he admitted. 

" And I have faith in you^ dear." 

" But the precipitateness of the thing? " 
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** There will be no questions — even to me.** 

'^ They are bound to hear. Leila and Rita are 
sure to tell of the — dice." 

^' It's the fact, not the preliminaries leading 
up to it, with which they are concerned.** 

" I hope they will take your view of it." 

" Trust me for that," she replied, as they drew 
up before the Ludington entrance. 

Clendenin sprang out and offered her his hand 
to assist her. 

She took the hand and held it, but sat quite still. 

" Bertie," she said slowly, " I want to ask you 
a question — and I want a truthful answer. Have 
you ever before to-night — thought of me as more 
than a good friend? " 

" No, I have not,'* he admitted. 

"And now?" 

** Now — the — something has completely 
changed." 

" On your honor? " 

" On my honor." 

She smiled satisfiedly and made to alight. 

" And you, sweetheart? " he asked, as she stood 
above him. 

" It was the same with me as with you, dear: 
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simply a friend before — ^and — ^rather more now, 
• . • She looked down at him thoughtfully. 
" There is something I must tell however," she said 
slowly ; ^^ something that may change you back 
again to simply a friend — or less." 

" Nothing will change me ! " he laughed. " Are 
you going to tell it here, sweetheart? " 

" No— not here," she said, letting him help her 
carefully across the six inches between the car and 
the curb. ** It's more comfortable on the piazza." 

She led the way to a secluded comer and drew 
her chair a trifle away from his ; where he could not 
get quite within reach of her. 

"No, stay there, dear!" she insisted — ^•^ until 
you've heard. Maybe, then, you won't care to come 
closer." 

" Get it told quickly! " he smiled.—" So I may 
come closer." 

"You see," she began nervously, her face in 
the shadow and her eyes looking out on the lawn 
and seeing nothing, " when you came up to the Club 
,this afternoon, we — that is, Rita, Leila and I — ^had 
just concluded to marry you off " 

" Well you effect it in record time I " laughed 
he. " And very happily, dear, very happily indeed. 
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Had you decided which it was to be — ^you, or Rita, 
or Leila?'' 

** It wasn't to be any of us. It was to be — ^well, 
each was to invite the best-looking, most dashing 
girl she knew, tell her the game and what sh^ was 
to do, and then sit back and enjoy the campaign — 
while you took your choice. I'm ashamed of myself, 
dear " 

" Who were to be the lures? " he asked. 

She glanced at him fleetingly. 

^^ Mine was Matilda Morton, Leila's was Sophia 
Plebeston, Rita's was Dorothy Massingham." 

" They have looks and dash, all right ! ^ he 
commented. " One of them might have got me." 

** Yes — we thought so too," she interjected. 

" One of them might have got me," he repeated 
— " if you hadn't got me first, sweetheart." 

She flashed him a look of appreciation, though 
he could not see it. 

"Why did you want to marry me oflf?" he 
inquired suddenly. 

"Because of everything: — ^you're handsome — - 
rich — a charming fellow — ^have splendid possibili- 
ties as a husband — and you're gradually becoming 
a derelict for want of a pilot." 



I 
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The p3ot being the lady whom I am to 
marry? " he asked. 

" Precisely." 

" Well, I have the pilot now ; and I'm entirely 
content to let her direct the ship in the future — the 
sooner the future, the better pleased I shall be." 

" Then you don't blame me for the conspiracy? " 
she marvelled. 

" On the contrary, I am glad you conspired." 

" Glad we conspired ! " she exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

" Look what resulted ! — Our engagement." 

" Our engagement isn't because of the conspir- 
acy, but in spite of it." 

" You don't know quite all ! " he laughed. " If 
it had not been for your conspiracy, we would not 
be engaged." 

" What do you mean? " she hesitated. 

He leaned forward and took her hand. 

*^ I mean this," he explained. " If you three 
had not conspired on the Club-house piazza, I should 
not have heard the conspiring^ and things would not 
have happened as they did." 

" You heard us ! " she exclaimed. " Why, you 
came to the Club afterward and joined us." 
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" I did,'* he admitted. " I went out the rear 
and came in the front entrance— after I had over- 
heard, from downstairs, all that you three had 
said.'' 

She leaned forward and looked at him quizzi- 
cally. 

" I see,'* she reflected ; " we deserved it all. 
You invited us to dine with you, and you offered 
us all solitaires, and asked us to become engaged 
to you, and you told Bobby Stubbs you were din- 
ing with your three fiancees, and you gDt Bobby 
to come and remark upon it — and then you pro- 
posed the dice and that we throw around to find 
out who won you — and I won you — and '* 

^^It is all true except that I ^got Stubbs to 
come and remark,' '* he interposed. " That was 
entirely extemporaneous with Stubbs.'* 

" You have taught me a lesson, Bertie," she 
replied. "It has served me right. I'll let other 
people attend to their own marrying hereafter. 
Though, I must say, you might have saved me from 
the public announcement of the engagement, and 
from the — things that happened on the ride here. 
However, I'm properly punished and " 

" What are you talking about, sweetheart," he 
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exclaimed. ^^I never was more serious, nor more 
happy in my life than when I announced our 
engagement.'' 

*^ You wish it to continue? '' she cried in amaze- 
ment. 

*^ If I had not wished it to continue, do you think 
for a moment I would have let the matter go beyond 
the decision of the dice? " he asked soberly, crossing 
to her chair and bending over her. ** I did have no 
intention of marrying any of you, when I proposed 
the dinner and the solitaires. It was just a bit 
of pleasant revenge because of what I had heard. 
Then at the table I began to consider you critically. 
You always had appealed to me, dear, but I never 
had taken the time to look at you discriminatingly. 
And the more I watched you, the more fascinating 
you became. Possibly the occasion — ^the atmos- 
phere — ^the surroundings of the evening — ^your 
witchery and beauty — all combined to make me 
appreciate what so many men before me have appre- 
ciated: — that you are an adorable woman. Then 
Stubbs came — and I had my opportunity. It was 
a happy chance and I took it. Your eyes, your 
hair, your mouth, all lured me on. I made the play 
and — ^you won — ^and / held you to it by instantly 
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announcing the engagement.'' He put his arm 
around her neck caressingly. ** Do you fancy now 
that I do not wish it to continue? '' 

** But what if Leila or Rita had won the throw 
'<— and you? '* she whispered. 

** They couldnH win ! " he laughed. 

** It must have seemed very dark for you,** she 
smiled, ** when, with five kings to beat, I hadn't even 
a single ace on the table and only one more throw ! " 

"Not in the least," he replied. "I felt sure 
you would win — ^but if you didn't, I saw that Rita 
and Leila would be only too glad to treat the matter 
as a joke and not hold me to it; and if they had 
been disposed to hold me to it, I, on my part, could 
treat it as a joke and decline to be held. And you 
would still be capturable, sweetheart." 

She laughed gayly, and putting up her arms 
drew down his face and kissed him on the lips. 

" That was precisely what I thought too, dear- 
est. It was a bet — ^to be enforced only at the option 
of both parties." 

" And we will now proceed," he said, ** to take 
up the option." 



X 
A QUARTER TO EIGHT 

Cloumelan came out of the elevator, smiled a 
good-morning to the pretty telephone-girl behind 
the desk, and, drawing on his gloves, went down the 
long steps to Connecticut Avenue. 

It was a charming spring morning — ^too charm- 
ing to ride, he concluded after a moment's inspec- 
tion, so he swung along briskly on foot, bowing 
occasionally to some one in a motor-car or whom he 
passed afoot. 

Presently, a little distance ahead, he noticed a 
trim figure in a blue serge suit and small hat. The 
hat especially caught Cloumelan's eye: it was im- 
usual in style, and, what was more unusual, it 
appeared to be becoming. 

He quickened his step to get closer, but she was 
walking at such a pace that, unless he noticeably 
hurried, he would be well toward the British Em- 
bassy before he overtook her. He thought she was 
young — yet one cannot always tell, from the rear 

view, in this day of rejuvenated grandmothers. 

851 
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Just as she reached Dupont Circle, there was a 
sudden darkening of the clouds overhead and an 
April shower swept down. She had no umbrella^ 
and she was just about to seek retreat in an auto- 
mobile-shop across the avenue when a street-car came 
in sight down F Street. She sprang to meet it. 

Cloumelan sprang likewise, and with consider- 
ably more speed. He saw the car wait for her, and 
saw her get aboard. Then the bell sounded and the 
car started — ^when he was only a short distance 
away. 

" Damn ! *' he muttered. 

At the same moment the conductor turned and 
saw him. For some reason known only to the gods, 
he was moved by a courteous impulse, and rang for 
the car to stop. 

"You're mighty kind, and I'm exceedingly 
obliged," said Cloumelan, as he jumped on the 
trailer. 

A glance showed that She was not in it, so he 
pushed on^to the front car. And there he saw 
her, at the front end — ^her hat and blue skirt and 
trim figure. Her face was turned away. 

He went forward and took a seat ; then he looked 
casually at her, as one does at people in a street- 
car, and almost cried out. 
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She was positively the homeliest mortal he had 
ever seen. 

** Oh, Lord ! what a shame you have a face ! " 
he groaned, and looked away — ^to see at the opposite 
end of the car a hat, a blue suit, and a trim figure, 
just like the first's. 

Her face was also turned from him, but the line 
of her cheek was distinctly promising. He deliber* 
ately got up and changed his place to one across 
the aisle from her. As he did so, he knew that she 
had turned her head slightly, and he felt her glance 
flit over his face. 

It was She! He remembered now the white 
wing in her hat. The other's was a blue one. Then 
he looked — discreetly — and gave a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. Her face did not disappoint him: it more 
than satisfied his fondest expectations. Every 
contour was charming. 

** Fa'hes, please ! " came in the conductor's soft 
Southern accent. ^ 

Cloumelan put his fingers in his change-pocket 
and drew out his tickets, seemingly gazing preoccu- 
piedly through the opposite window, but missing 
not a single expression of her face. It was more 
than charming ; it was positively beautiful — mobile, 
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sensitive, cameo-cut, with a pink and white com- 
plexion — ^not too pink nor too white, he noted — ^that 
matched her auburn hair. 

*^ Fa'hes, please ! " repeated the conductor, ad 
he neared her. 

Mechanically She opened the small silver bag 
hanging from the wrist-chain. Then a startled 
look flashed across her face, and a bit of a flush 
crept into her cheek. 

*^ Fa'hes, please ! " said the conductor again — 
he was holding out his hand to her. 

She glanced quickly around the car, recognized 
no one, gave an embarrassed smile, and got up. 

^^I shall have to ask you to stop," She said 
quietly. ** I have neither tickets nor money with 



me." 



It was Cloumelan's opportunity. He leaned 
across the aisle and appeared to pick something 
from the floor at her feet. 

" I beg your pardon," said he, arising. " You 
dropped this ticket." 

One moment the blue eyes flashed searchingly 
into his ; then She smiled — ^the sweetest smile Clou- 
melan had ever seen. 

" Oh, thank you ! " She replied ; and the voice 
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was like the smile — and completed Cloumelan's 
undoing. 

She took the yellow ticket, gave it to the con- 
ductor with a gracious look, smiled again at Clou- 
melan, and regained her seat. 

He sat with his hands crossed on his walking- 
stick, trjxing to seem unconscious of the fascinating 
face across the way, yet stealing a surreptitious 
glance whenever he thought he would not be 
detected. 

And of course She caught him in the act; 
whereat he tried to look innocent and unconscious. 
And She, having let him know that he was caught, 
appeared not to have seen^ and to be totally 
oblivious. 

She rang the bell for Farragut Square — the rain 
squall had ceased, the sun was shining brightly 
again. As She arose. She gave Cloumelan a quick 
look and just a dart of a smile. 

Cloumelan jerked off his hat and bowed. The 
car made the acute angle into Seventeenth Street, 
and as the trees of the Park hid her he went out on 
the rear platform, seeking a last glimpse; but She 
was lost to view behind the masses of foliage. 

At the second square below, he got off sjid went 
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into the Club. The doorman saw him coming, and 
put a little pin opposite his name in the chart ; then 
he smiled a good morning, in the privileged way of 
the oldest servant. Cloumelan acknowledged it with 
a preoccupied nod and went on to the office, got his 
letters, and took the elevator to the second floor. 

Who is She? Who is She f 

He greeted the regulars, who were in their accus- 
tomed seats; took his favorite New York papers, 
answered a question or two flung at him, then re- 
treated to the big bay-window and the seclusion of 
his letters and his news. 

Who is She? Who is She f 

He managed to get through his mail with short 
periods of abstraction; but when he came to the 
news it was slow work. 

The paper seemed to have the quality of mental 
sensitiveness. Instead of the print, it was her face 
that he saw upon it — ^the mobile, sensitive, cameo- 
cut face, with the blue eyes and the auburn hair. 
He looked and looked and looked; and the longer 
he looked, the clearer it became— the more dis- 
tinctly he saw it. He tried to read, succeeded for a 
moment, then the picture blotted out the type. He 
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tried again, succeeded again for a moment, then 
again the picture. So it went for half an hour. 

At last he tossed the paper aside, and sat star* 
ing across the wide hallway to the library. And 
still he saw Her — against the dark background of 
the distant books — and She smiled at him — ^actually 
smiled at him. 

"What are you gazing at so intently, old 
man?*' said Hamilton. "Anything especially 
wrong with that particular side of the house? " 

" Nothing,'* Cloumelan answered. " It seems 
to be all there. Have a drink?" 

A bit early, isn't it? " remarked Hamilton. 
It's never too early when you think you need 
it," Cloumelan replied. " Just at present, I think 
I need it." 

" Hum ! " commented Hamilton. 

"I'm seeing things— my imagination is too 
active." 

" H'm ! " said Hamilton again. " On the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, of reducing the fire by putting on 
more draft. An original idea! If you don't mind, 
I won't join you. My imagination seems normal 
this morning." 

He picked up his paper tentatively. 
17 
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** Go on with it," Cloumelan nodded. ** Since 
you won't join me, I'm for downstairs — ^I can get 
it more quickly there." 

** I wish you luck with your imagination ! " 
laughed Hamilton. 

Cloumelan looked at him with a peculiar smile. 

^^ I'll not forget that you wish it," said he, as he 
arose. " I only hope it will come true." 

Hamilton watched him thoughtfully until he 
had disappeared around the comer. 

" * I only hope it will come true,' " he repeated. 
" Now what did he mean by that? " 

Cloumelan went slowly down the broad stairway 
and out into the street. He would walk down-town 
and make some purchases. Possibly he might see 
Her. He had to make the purchases, anyway, he 
reflected ; and he might come back K Street — ^it was 
quite in his way — and if he should encounter her, 
she might give him another smile. 

" I'm becoming dippy — positively dippy ! " he 
laughed. " However, she justifies it." 

He crossed Lafayette Square, dodged the auto- 
mobiles and the traffic at Fifteenth, and presently 
was swinging down F Street. It was the shopping 
hour for the Northwest, and between bowing to the 
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occupants of cars and carriages, and keeping a 
careful lookout for Her, he was fairly well 
employed. 

The popular book-shop was on the south side 
of the street, and he crossed over. Possibly She 
might be there — it was a natural place to look for 
her, among the Underwood and Christy and 
Smedley and Fisher girls; only, she was far and 
away their superior, the best of them were not com- 
parable to Her. She was the 

" Hello, Cloumelan ! '' said Westerfield. " I was 
just wishing for some one who could appreciate a 
beautiful woman. Come in here, and I'll show you 
the most ravishingly lovely houri you ever saw. 
She's a dream! '* 

" Another ! " exclaimed Cloumelan. 

" What's that? " demanded Westerfield. 

** I mean, let's have a look at her." 

" That wasn't what you said. However, we'll 
look first, and you may explain afterward." 

" It is She," thought Cloumelan. " Westerfield 
has got 'em also." 

" She is in the rear of the shop," Westerfield 

went on. "We'll stroll around and There 

she is now! Isn't she a dream? " 
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** Where? ** said Cloumelan looking for Her. 

"What's the matter with your eyes? You're 
looking straight at her — there, by the stall in the 
comer ! " 

"Oh!" said Qoumelan. "It's not Yes, 

she is a mighty good looker." 

" It's not whof ** Westerfield demanded. 

" She's not — the one I imagined." 

*^ I see: she is not the others you mean. You've 
found one too, have you? " 

Cloumelan nodded. 

" Is she a dream, also? ^ 

*^ She is. If you should see her, you would think 
she's two dreams." 

" I'm not sure if two dreams are preferable to 
one in this instance ! " Westerfield chuckled. " How- 
ever, if she is better to look at than the lady imme- 
diately in our fore, she must be a wonder." 

" She is a wonder," said Cloumelan. " I never 

saw such " He clutched Westerfield's arm. 

" There She is! " 

Westerfield swtmg slowly around, and gave a 
low whistle of surprise. 

" She is a wonder ! " he said. " I compliment 
you on your good taste— only, I prefer brown hair 
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to auburn. In that one detail, I think, my dream is 
more satisfactory/' 

"Do you know her name?" Cloumelan 
whispered. 

" I'm sorry to say I don't. Possibly some of the 
clerks can help you." 

" She is coming this way. I am " 

She looked up and saw Cloumelan, hesitated a 
moment, then bowed slightly and turned into 
another aisle. 

Both men raised their hats — Cloumelan with 
such precipitation that he dropped his stick. 

Westerfield smiled. "Why did you ask if / 
knew her name? She spoke to yo«^." 

" I don't know who She is. I never saw her 
before this morning." 

" Well, you seem to be doing fairly well ! Why 
don't you ask her her name? " 

" For the same reason that you won't ask the 
blonde beauty," said Cloumelan. 

" The blonde beauty doesn't speak to me.** 

" She has not had the occasion. Mine was sim- 
ply a recognition for a courtesy done in the street- 
car this morning." 
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** Lucky dog! Tell me how to manage it, won't 
you?" 

"It's rather complicated: it requires a pretty 
girl, a sudden shower, a hastily-taken car, no money 
and no tickets; you sitting just across the aisle to 
pick up a ticket at her feet, where she has presum- 
ably dropped it — ^but knows she hasn't." 

" I see ! I can't hope for such a wonderful 
combination of fortuitous circumstances." 

" I'm sorry for you, Westerfield," Cloumelan 
sympathized. " There goes your dream. I reckon 
you've no further business here at present." 

" No, I'm off. You will be waiting, I fancy. 
Well, be good to yourself, Cloumelan," he flung 
over his shoulder. 

Cloumelan dallied at the fiction-stalls until his 
particular salesman was free — She had meanwhile 
gone out — and while ordering an assortment of the 
latest novels he inquired casually as to her identity. 

" I know whom you mean," said the man : 
**the exceedingly pretty woman in the blue stiit 
and small black hat. She is a Mrs. De Saussure. 
Some relation of the new Senator from South Caro- 
lina — at least, her order is sent to Senator Mani- 
gault's residence, and the charge made to him." 
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Cloumelan thanked him and wandered out. 

She was married! What a blow! 

Half way across the street he stopped abruptly: 
maybe she was a widow ! And the thought so pleased 
him that he was utterly oblivious to the fact that 
he was impeding tra£Sc until brought to a sharp 
realization by the shouts of the angry drivers. 

To escape, he hurried into a hat-shop, which 
was also for women. She was just coming out, and 
he ran almost into her arms. 

He stepped aside and bowed. She gave him an 
impassive look — as though she had never before 
seen him — and swept on. 

" Confound it ! " he muttered. " She thinks I 
am deliberately following her." 

He swimg around and looked. She had turned 
east; very well, he would turn west. He was not 
following her — ^he most distinctly was not following 
her. He reluctantly faced about. What a walk 
she had! How well her head was put upon her 
shoulders! No, he most distinctly was not follow- 
ing her. 

When he came from the hat-shop he turned 
west — looking east as he did it — ^and went up the 
street to a florist's. 
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As he crossed the threshold the first person he 
saw was She. He would have beaten a hasty re- 
treat, but the instant required for the resolve was 
the instant she chose for finishing her purchase and 
looking up. 

She flushed slightly; her eyes lost their 
laughter; her lips went closer together — ^if a bow 
and a pout can ever come close enough together to 
suggest anger — and with never a glance at him, yet 
with the most pointedly ignoring manner, she made 
to pass. 

He swept off his hat. 

" Believe me," he said, " I am not following you. 
Do I look such a rank bounder? " 

She stopped. 

"No, you don't," she replied curtly. ** That 
is what makes it all the more glaring. I did 
not " 

" Don't— please don't ! " he begged. " It's all 
a miserable coincidence — our meetings, and the 
same shops, that is. I saw what you thought whei^ 
we met in the last one, and when you went east I 
went west. But you must have come back while I 
wasn't looking — ^I mean, while I was being waited 



i 
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on. I'm a frightful bungler. Won't you please 
forgive me? " 

The lips softened into just the trace of a smile. 
" I believe you — ^now. So there isn't anything to 
forgive," she decided. 

" You're awfully good ! " he exclaimed, accom- 
panying her to the door. " Have you car-fare? " 
he asked. 

" I have ! " she laughed. " I mightn't be so fort- 
unate as to encounter another person so clever in 
finding a ticket for me." 

" I don't understand," he replied. 

" You know that / didn't drop that ticket." 

" I picked it up from the floor," he protested. 

" You picked it up — from your own hand. No, 
no, sir — why deny it? It was a very courteous act. 
Grood-by ! " she ended, and faced up the street. 

" May I walk with you? " he ventured. 

"In return for the ticket?" she asked. 

"No; as evidence of your pardon." 

" Haven't I alrecidy given sufficient evidence? ** 
she smiled. 

" Far more than sufficient," he answered 
humbly. 
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She looked at him doubtfully; then an amused 
light came into her eyes. 

" Well, come along," she granted. 

'* I am overwhelmed with obligaticm ! '' he 
exclaimed. 

*^ Better not be, if you wish to accompany me. 
And as you're my escort temporarily, it would be 
quite regular to let me know your name — or isn't 
that customary with chance acquaintances? ^ 

^^ This isn't a chance acquaintance," he insisted. 

" That will depend upon the immediate future." 

" Yes," he nodded ; " the immediate future." 
Then he took off his hat and bowed. *^ My name 
is Charlton Cloumelan. I'm a bachelor, whose main 
occupation is membership in the Cosmopolitan and 
the Rataplan, and whose bad habits are quite too 
various and numerous to mention." 

" Awful ! " she laughed. " What would another 
say of you, if that's the best yoti can sayf " 

" Heaven only knows ! " he ejaculated. 

" Or were you giving all the worst at once, so 
as to anticipate the others? " she suggested. 

^^ It's an accurate description of Charlton 
Cloumelan by himself," he averred. 
An obituary? " she inquired slyly. 



« 
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" Not yet — ^provided all goes well/' he returned 
significantly. 

" Do you think all will go well? " 

** I shall do my best.'' 

" And how good is that best? " 

** It is too early for an opinion, but I think 
that the first step to promote amity is identification 
of the principals." 

" Which, being interpreted, is a request for my 
name, I assume." 

** Such was my thought ! " he smiled. 

** It is Edith De Saussure ! " she answered. 

** Miss De Saussure? " he inquired. 

** Mrs. De Saussure," she corrected. 

** Oh, Mrs. De Saussure," he repeated, just a 
little questioningly. 

" Which do you think I am, Mr. Cloumelan — 
wife, widow, or divorcee? " 

" I would better not think," he responded. " I 
don't want either to be envious or unjust." 

" Why unjust? " she asked. 

^^ Because either of the last two would show a 
most lamentable lack of taste on the part of Mr. De 
Saussure. However, I should far rather it be that 
than that I should be envious," he added. 
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An amused twinkle shone in her eye. 

*^ Here is Mr. De Saussure now ! '' she said, as 
a good-looking chap bore down upon them and took 
off his hat. ^^ Frank, let me present jou to Mr. 
Cloumelan." 

*^How do you do, sir?'' said De Saussure, 
shaking Cloumelan's hand heartily. He was clean- 
cut, young, and well groomed. ^' I'm always glad 
to meet any of Mrs. De Saussure's friends." He 
tarried a moment, then said, ** I've business at the 
Capitol, Edith, which may occupy me until evening, 
so don't look for me until you see me." 

And with a smile at her, and a nod to Cloumelan, 
he went on. 

He took all the joy out of Cloumelan's existence 
— though Cloumelan was used to having the joy 
taken out of him. Every time he had beheld a face 
and a figure he would have been willing to see 
opposite him at breakfast, it was only to find that 
some other fellow had thought the same thing — 
thought it first — and had acted upon the thought. 
Hitherto it had been rather disheartening, but he 
had struggled through and come up smiling. This 
time, he knew that he would struggle through; yet 
he was not so sure of the come-up-smiling part — > 
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particularly If he were to see much of Mrs. De 
Saussure. There was about her a fascination inde- 
scribable — ^the glint of the sun through the auburn 
hair, the play of her expressive features, the poise 
of her head, the alluringly lithe figure, the trim, 
high-arched feet. 

" What are you thinking? " she inquired, with 
a quizzical look. 

*^I was thinking of you," was the insfaant 
answer. 

^^An interesting subject, because new!" she 
laughed. 

^^ An interesting subject because it's youl ** 
he answered. 

" Do you care to be specific? " she invited. 

" Not here. We shall have too many interrup- 
tions." 

" You wish to be invited to call? " 

** You are wonderful ! " 

"Will you dine en famUle with us this even- 
ing? " she asked. 

" Will I dine with you ! " he exclaimed. " Will 
a beggar accept alms ? " 

" Then the beggar accepts? " 
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**Ye8, the beggar accepts. You'n 
you're ^ 

** Yes? " she interrogated, with a dazzling 
glance from the violet eyes. 

^ The English language is so utterly deficients 
it hasn't words to express '' 

« Try French! " she encouraged. 

He shook his head. *^ All languages are inade- 
quate. I leave it to your imaginaticm." «( 

** To do what? " she inquired. 

**To infer anything that propriety will war- 
rant," he replied, looking her straight in the eyes. 

'^ That is so general, Mr. Cloumelan. I might 
infer anything, from insufferable presumptuousness 
to— captivating alluringness." 

^* The latter is somewhat near it, though weak — 
very much too weak." 

" Then I shall have to devise something. Will 
you give me until dinner to do it? " 

" If you will give me a seat beside you," he 
stipulated. 

"I can't well help it!" she laughed. **You 
would take it, if I didn't give it to you." 

" Are you married? " he demanded. 
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"I most assuredly Didn't you meet Mr, 

De Saussure? '* 

« Yes, I did," he admitted ruefuUy. " Only, I 
thought that maybe he was your brother-in-law." 

" Did he look like a brother-in-law? " she asked. 

** Does a brother-in-law look different from a 
husband? " he returned. 

" Don't you think Mr. De Saussure is a very 
good-looking husband? " 

" Quite too good-looking," he replied. 

She raised her eyebrows expressively. " Don't 
forget that we haven't known each other always," 
she cautioned. 

" I only wish I had known you before De 
Saussure." 

" To what end, Mr. Cloumelan? " 

" To the end that I might be in De Saussure's 
place." 

" Up at the Capitol ? " she inquired sweetly. 

" No, on Connecticut Avenue, at this moment ! " 

" Isn't that where you are? " she laughed. 

" I don't know where I am, to tell the truth ! " 
he laughed back. " You have me completely 
befuddled." 
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^It hasn't affected your nerve, at all eventss 
Mr. Cloumelan," she observed. 

** I am glad,*' he replied. 

** Glad? ''she inflected. 

*^ Nerve is a man's only reliance in some exi- 
gencies/' he explained. 

^* This, for instance," she remarked. 

" Exactly ! " he said. " You may be married, 
but I shall assume that you are not — and act 
accordingly." 

*^ I think it behooves me to take a car." 

** There is always room for another on a car, 
you know.*' 

" Would you follow me again? " 

" Again? " he smiled. 

" Deliberately, I mean." 

" If you don't command otherwise." 

"And if I do?" 

" 1*11 follow, anyway — on the rear platform." 

" I actually believe'you mean it," she tantalized. 

" Don't try me," he cautioned — " that is, if you 
have the faintest hope of seeing me fail." 

" Aren't you given to failures, Mr. Cloumelan? " 

" Not unless I wish to fail." 
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" Then you do sometimes " she began. 

" This isn't one of the sometimes," he inter- 
jected. " I mean to win/' he added, bending over 
her and speaking very low. 

" To win what ? " she asked lightly. 

" To win you — ^you beautiful lady ! '* 

" You have won my admiration for your colossal 
impertinence," she retorted. 

*^ That is only a trifling skirmish. The battle 
is yet to come." 

When is it to come? " she laughed. 
Soon. It may be on now — ^I fancy the pickets 
are being driven in at this moment." 

** Are you the assailant or the " 

^^ I'm the pursuing assailant." 

"And where does Mr. De Saussure come in?" 
she asked. 

" Nowhere, I hope. I told you I was assuming 
you are not married." 

"Really, Mr. Cloumelan, this is a most extra- 
ordinary situation. You find me in a street-car; 
you supply my fare from the floor; a little later, 
you — shall we say chancef — upon me in a book- 
shop; then you chance upon me in another shop; 

then you chance upon me in a florist's, where you 
18 
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have the effrontery to speak to me, and to ask 
permission to walk with me.'' 

" Which you granted," he observed. 

" Don't remind me of my folly, sir ! " she re- 
marked. " Then we chance to meet Mr. De Saus- 
sure for a moment, and you utilize the Incident to 
assure me that I am not married, and that you 
Intend to act upon that theory and campaign 
for " 

" You ! " Cloumelan Interposed quickly, 

** Thank you ! — ^me," she said easily. ** You 
even assume that the campaign has started and the 
battle is on." 

"Isn't it?" 

" I hadn't noticed it," she retorted pleasantly. 

" I shall have to order an advance along the 
entire line, I suppose," he threatened. 

" Don't do it here, please," she smiled ; " nor at 
the dinner-table this evening." 

" No, It would not be a fitting place," he agreed. 

" And therefore, if I may judge from this morn- 
ing's happenings, a particularly suitable place for 
an exhibition of your monstrous nerve." 

" Will you give me five minutes in the drawing- 
room alone before dinner? " he asked. 
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** I most assuredly will not ! *' 

** Will you give me ten minutes when we reach 
your home now? " 

" I most assuredly will not ! " 

^^ You see, you force me to take whatever chance 
I have," he threatened. 

She did not reply. 

" WonH you tell me if you are married? " he 
asked suddenly as they were passing De Saules 
Street. 

No answer. 

**I shall ask you at every block from this to 
where you live, and again at your steps," he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and they walked in 
silence the short block to M Street. 

** Are you married, Mrs. De Saussure? " he 
asked. 

^^This is a charming spring day, Mr. Clou- 
melan," she replied. 

"Perfectly charming," he acquiesced, and the 
talk went on until they were crossing N Street. 

** Are you married, Mrs. De Saussure?" he 
broke off to ask. 

" I never did like the British Embassy building 
p— it's so heavy looking," she observed. 
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** Unimposingly neutral,** he agreed; and they 
went on. 

At Dupont Circle, she was speaking, but he 
interrupted her. 

^^ Pardon me, Mrs. De Saussure, are you mar- 
ried? " he said. 

^* You are a trifle abrupt," she assured him. 

**I have got to be — ^upon occasions !** he 
laughed. 

At P Street came the question again — ^to be 
answered with a shrug. 

Where Connecticut Avenue resumes from Du- 
pont Circle, he repeated the question — ^to be met 
again with a shrug. 

" You are shivering — ^are you chilly? *' he asked. 

" Only for one — person ! " she replied. 

At Q Street, she answered his inquiry by another 
shrug — and turned west. 

" Oh, very well ! '* said he. " We're on the home 
stretch, any way." 

"We're home," she amended, stopping before 
the second house and extending her hand. " Grood- 
by, Mr. Cloumelan. Thank you so much for 
bringing me." 

He took her hand securely in his, and held it« 
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** Won't you answer my question? " he begged. 

" Good-by,'* she said. 

** Won't you give me the ten minutes in 
the drawing room — alone — ^before dinner? " he 
persisted. 

" Good-by ! " she repeated, trying to withdraw 
her hand. 

"Won't you be a little — kind? " he said sadly, 
retaining her hand a moment, then freeing it. 

" Good-by ! " she answered, as she slowly went 
up the steps. " We dine at eight, Mr. Cloumelan." 

"At eight?" he smiled, looking at her with 
fascinated eyes. She was the loveliest thing he had 
ever seen, or ever hoped to see. 

She smiled back at him, and he waited. • • • 
On the topmost step she turned and sent him a look 
that made his heart bound. 

"Mr. De Saussure is my brother-in-law — ; — •'' 
she began. 

" I was sure of it," he laughed joyfully. 

"Wait, Mr. Cloumelan," she went on. "You 
have not heard quite all — ^I am a divorcee." 

He gave an exclamation of delight. 

** You are not shocked? " she questioned. 

" No — ^you are free," he said meaningly. 
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She nodded slowly, hesitatingly — and he was 
quick to seize his chance. 

**No, sir, you may not come in,'' she inter- 
rupted. **But if you reaUy wish, you may come 
this evening at a — quarter to ei^t — ^Au revoir, 
Mr. Cloumelan ! ^ and with a nod of her head and 
an adorable smile she was gone. 



\ 



XI 

THE POISE OF PLYMINGTON 

When Charlotte Thomdyke married Robert 
Flymington it was regarded as an xincommonly 
suitable match. 

She was young, just turning twenty-two, with 
a charming disposition ; moreover she was something 
of a beauty, with her blue-black hair, her brilliant 
coloring, her well-rounded, slender figure. 

He was more than twenty years her senior, 
steadied by business and legal training into the dis- 
tinguished head of a great law firm, whose reputa- 
tion for acumen, learning, and ability was national. 
When the name Plymington, Smithfield & Drayben 
was signed to a brief or to a paper-book the Court 
itself received it with all respect. They had indi- 
rectly expounded more intricate law than all the 
judges on the Bench. Their name was a synonym 
for huge fees, rich corporation clients, and cases 
carefully prepared, exhaustively argued, and bril- 
liantly tried. 

Plymington had been too much occupied with 

279 
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his profession to become interested in any woman. 
He was not a recluse — ^he did not forego the pleas- 
ures of society ; he was simply too busy to think of 
marrying. He viewed every woman impersonally as 
affecting himself, and was persistently blind to all 
efforts to lure him to something more intimate. For 
years it had been so — ^he had seen debutantes come 
and debutantes go so often that he had lost concep- 
tion of them except in the aggregate, and as a 
necessary yearly occurrence. Like the brook, they 
went on forever. 

Then one night — at Carstarphen's, it was; he 
would always remember it — ^the luck of the en- 
velopes and his hostess' thoughtfulness assigned him 
Charlotte Thorndyke for dinner companion. 

" Who is she? " he asked, tossing the card before 
Wendell. 

" The best ever ! " said Wendell. 

"Which means? '* 

** Just what it says — ^you're in luck.'* 

" Hum ! " said Plymington. " That remains to 
be seen — I asked who she is, not what she is." 

" You remember her, surely," Wendell re- 
marked. " Jim Thomdyke's daughter — she came 
out two or three years ago, turned all the young 
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fellows' heads and some of the old ones that season, 
— then she went abroad, leaving a mass of discon- 
solate hearts, they say. I saw her at the Bloom- 
ingtons last night, and, believe me, she is something 
to look at. Want to trade her for mine? " 

"Not at all!" Plymington laughed. "Don't 
you think I like a beauty beside me occasionally? 
Moreover Fm perfectly safe." 

^^Pm a bit suspicious of these perfectly safe 
chaps," Wendell replied. "The longer they stay 
loaded the more imminent is the explosion — and 
the more devastating when it comes." 

**When the explosion explodes," Plymington 
retorted — and they went into the drawing room, 
where they greeted Mrs. Carstarphen and looked 
about for their respective dinner-fates. 

Miss Thomdyke was in the far end of the room. 
The group in which she was standing suddenly 
broke up as dinner was announced, and Plymington 
saw her. 

She recognized him instantly and held out her 
hand. 

" Do you remember me, Mr. Plymington? " she 

greeted. 

Plymington drew in his breath sharply ! Wen- 
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dell was far under the mark — ^never, to his mind, 
had he beheld such ravishing, bewitching beauty. 

"Remember you?'' he replied, as he took her 
hand with an intimate little pressure.* — *^ No, I did 
not remember, but I do — no»," 

.Three months thereafter they were married. 

When they returned from the wedding journey 
they settled down in a comfortably large house in 
town and for two years were entirely happy. Like 
every man of affairs, his time was not his own-— 
he could not go to all the dinners and functions to 
which they were bid. At first Charlotte would not 
go without him; with the result that he tried to 
humor her, seeing her side of the matter as well as 
his own, and make up for it by additional labor in 
a given time. But he soon realized either that 
business — the business of himself as a lawyer and 
of his clients as employers — ^would have to be cur- 
tailed or that society would have to be driven and 
not drive. So society was sacrificed — ^and Charlotte 
understood the reason and approved of it. 

**You see, sweetheart," he said one day when 
they were frankly considering the question, " before 
I was married, I went where I wished and when 
I could make it dovetail with business. Now it's 
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become reversed — ^I'm doing things backward, and 
I must return to the track." 

** I do see, dear,'* she repKed. " You're right. 
I'll go without you — and you go with me as often 
as you wish " 

" Not as often as I wish, little girl," he smiled — -• 
drawing her down on his knee and kissing the ador- 
able mouth. 

** I mean as often as business permits," she 
whispered, her fingers playing through the gray 
besprinkled hair. 

** You may be sure I'll do that, sweetheart," he 
answered. 

As a result, he went back to business, with 
society for a diversion; she went on with society. 
She being a woman, it was her business — ^to go to 
dinners and teas and card parties and dances and 
receptions. And it being her business, she did it 
well — ^and thoroughly enjoyed herself in the doing. 

And he, having her for himself and not caring 
for the others — ^nor being attracted to them as for- 
merly because then he was not in love with any one 
fc — came gradually to go out even less and was quite 
satisfied with her and his home. 

Meanwhile business pressed harder. The 
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^ tniBt busting " agitation was just beginning, and 
Flymington, Smithfield & Drayben were worked to 
exhaustion. He cut out dinners and every form of 
evening entertainment — except an occasional musi- 
cal comedj or light farce, which were resorted to 
solely for relaxation — and burned the candle at 
both ends trying to meet the attacks of the Gk>vem- 
ment attorneys and to find a way to sidestep the 
Sherman Act. 

** Don't mind me, my dear ! '' he lauded, when 
Charlotte protested at his disregard for self in the 
interest of his clients. ^* It won't last much longer 
— ^we'U know pretty soon where we stand. The 
Supreme Court has to meet the matter squarely at 
last. It can't dodge the issue this time. We may 
lose, but we'll have it decided, and know what we 
will have to do in future — ^till Congress passes some 
more fool legislation and makes a fresh mess of 
things." 

^^Whj does Congress meddle with questions 
after the Supreme Court has ruled them finally?" 
she asked. 

"God knows!" he laughed. "However, you 
mustn't quarrel with your bread and butter, Char- 
lotte — it's just such meddling by the Legislatures 
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and by Congress that gives the lawyers something 
to do, and their clients to pay for." 

" But why work yourself to death, dear,*' she 
persisted. " Why not let the others in the firm do 
their share? They " 

" Bless your heart, the others in the firm — and 
a good many other firms beside — are working just 
as hard as I am,'' he interrupted. ^^ I'm getting 
stout on it — I'm five pounds over weight." 

'^ You need a vacation," she insisted. 

"And we will take one, sweetheart; we'll take 
one as soon as things slack up a bit ; we'll go any- 
where you want for six months — to Asia, to Africa, 
to Europe, wherever you prefer." 

" Very well," she said. " We will go to Africa 
— from Cairo to Cape. I've always wanted to do it 
— and now I want more than ever to do it with you, 
dear — ^it shall be our second wedding journey." 

But things did not slack up ; instead they backed 
up. More lawyers were added to the office force 
without relieving the congestion. A Democratic 
House had been elected and had straightway started 
in to tinker with the tariff, and to investigate about 
everything under the sun except the moral character 
and various junkets of their own members. A Fresi- 
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dential election was approadung and capital had 
to be made for campaign purposes. It was the Era 
of Investigation — ^ahnost every Congressman had a 
Bill to put the microscope on something — ^from the 
Carriage fund of the State Department to the 
United States Steel Company and the Money Trust. 
The most of them needed investigation — ^Heaven 
knows — ^and fought desperately to conceal the 
truth about themselves and to cozen the public 
And Plymington, Smithfield & Drayben were in the 
very thick of it. It was hard, grinding, exhausting 
work — ^and long work — but it was very, very lucra- 
tive. The fees were in proportion both to the 
interests involved and the things sought to be kept 
hidden. 

The very best attorney obtainable was required 
on the cases ; and therefore it was Flymington who 
spent weeks at a time in Washington — counselling, 
conducting, cross-examining, arguing before Com- 
mittees, who were always swayed by political 
reasons for every single act, and who were either 
against or for him as their party affiliations de- 
manded. But the majority of every Committee was 
against him. Hence he had ever the laboring 
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and hence, also, the need for great astuteness as 
well as careful preparation. 

At first Charlotte went to Washington with him 
• — ^but he had so little leisure time, working every 
day and far into the night, Sundays included, that 
she felt herself rather a distraction to him than a 
pleasure — at least she took it so— and she returned 
to New York. 

He, occupied with his affairs, thought that she 
was happier at home than where he saw her only 
at dinner: — and sometimes, indeed, not even then. 
Moreover it did distract him somewhat, he ad* 
mitted to himself, to have her on his mind. He 
could run over to New York on Friday night and 
return to the Capital on the early train Monday. 
So, on the whole, it was the sensible thing for her 
to do and he quite approved. 

The investigations and their ramifications lasted 
through the winter and waxed fiercest in the spring 
with the Presidential Conventions looming close in 
the fore. Plymington was always at the helm — the 
man knew no rest nor suffered from fatigue. 

In February Charlotte went to Palm Beach with 
a party of friends. Stephen Charterhouse was 
among them. They were to remain there a month 
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or so, then torn homeward, stopping at Ormond 
and St. Augustine, Charleston, Camden and Aiken 
and reaching Washington in late ApriL 

Charterhouse had known Mrs. Plymington since 
she was a girL He was one of those whose head she 
had turned as a debutante, and who was disconsolate 
when she went abroad. Her sudden marriage had 
s<Hnewhat surprised and disturbed him — he could 
not understand it! A young woman marrying a 
man of middle life, who was absorbed in his pro- 
fession! It was not in the nature of things that 
Plymington should be lover long — at least such a 
lover as she would crave: compliments, demonstra- 
tions, flowers, gifts, kisses. The blood of life pulsed 
much more slowly in his veins than in a ten years 
younger man — ^the zest of things was passed, was 
settled into the quieter way. He might feel as 
deeply, but he would not exhibit it even to her. 
The Law is a jealous mistress; and she had been 
his mistress so long that Charlotte would find her 
a very formidable rival — one indeed whom she would 
likely have to bend before when the first flush of his 
new experience was over. 

So, interested in how it would develop but 
confidently expectant of only one result. Charter- 
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house waited patiently. When the time was ripe, 
if he were still unattached, he would see what he 
could do in the matter. Charlotte was quite too 
beautiful, quite too alluring, to be allowed to go to 
waste for want of a properly discreet man who could 
appreciate her manifold attractions. And that he 
was properly discreet, there were niunerous affairs 
to testify, all of which he had carried off with the 
most delicate finesse and tact — so that none ever 
knew or even suspected. In this particular line he 
was a premier artiste. 

And while he was waiting, he was careful to 
let Charlotte perceive that she had lost none of her 
charm for him — ^though now it must be concealed 
from every one but her, and only momentarily re- 
vealed to her, at intervals, by an apparently uncon- 
scious act or speech or look. 

Womanlike she was flattered by it — ^not seeing 
the animus behind. Being free from fault herself 
and naturally fond of attention, she was quite con- 
tent to have him aroimd — ^to make him fetch and 
carry in Society's way, together with the other men 
whom she had known and liked before her marriage. 
It was her due, both as Plymington's wife and as a 

good-looking young woman, and she saw no reason 
19 
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to forego it : Plymington was not at hand to render 
the little attentions, so she accepted them from 
Charterhouse or Middleton or Dandridge or any of 
the others who were more than willing and most 
eager to prove it. 

She was conscious of Charterhouse's devotion — 
what woman of the world would have missed its 
careful ingenuousness? — and it softened her toward 
him. Along with the other men, she danced with 
him — ^went in to dinner with him — ^met him at the 
various week-end parties. But always she was 
sensible to the difference in him: he was still in love 
with her. 

A woman has ever a tender spot in her heart for 
the men who have loved her — especially when that 

ft 

love has survived her marriage to another. There- 
fore, for Charterhouse, she had a little more con- 
sideration, a little more Regard. In private she was 
kinder to him — ^permitted him more freedom of 
speech and action. 

And Charterhouse smiled shrewdly to himself 
and made the most of it — ^without seeming to per- 
ceive. He gradually ingratiated himself into Ply- 
mington's regard ; was even delegated to look after 
Mrs, Plymington — ^which he did unobtrusively but 
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thoroughly. He made no effort to monopolize her, 
nor even to claim anything that she did not accord 
to her other men friends. He would absent himself 
for weeks at a time — to return always with a joy 
that he took care should be evident to her alone. 
So he made haste slowly ! 

It was at Palm Beach that he ventured his first 
advance. 

In the car going down, he had constituted him- 
self her particular escort. And as one's southern 
ways on such occasions are reasonably free and 
easy, and are not inspected too closely for motives 
or for results, she suffered him to exercise general 
care of her wraps and fan — and Indirectly of her- 
self. They bathed together at the bathing hours, 
with or without their friends — they played ten- 
nis together — they roller-chaired together — they 
lounged on the beach together by day — they danced 
together in the evening and later sat on the broad 
piazzas. She did the same with other men, he with 
other women ; but she knew that she could summon 
him to her by the slightest nod. 

He had been down to Miami for a week — one 
of his deliberate absences — and had returned only 
that evening. With a little air of proprietorship 
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be presently took her away from the rest and they 
paced the piazza together. After a while he found 
two chairs in a quiet comer, not too removed yet 
removed enough to be secure of intrusion from the 
ordinary parader, and they sat down. 

Almost at once he took her hand in his and held 
it tight. 

*^ It was a long week to me, dear ! ^ he said 
earnestly. 

^^You mean that this week had eight days?** 
she laughed, releasing her hand. 

** It had a hundred days, I think, Charlotte ! ^ 
be reph'ed — ** a hundred days at the very least," 
and he swiftly bent and kissed her bare shoulder. 

" Stephen ! '* she reproved. " You forget your- 
self, and me ! '* 

" I forget everything but my — but your glorious 
beauty ! " he whispered. 

" Then we would best rejoin the others ! '' she 
replied, and arose. 

" You will forgive? " he asked. 

" The way I choose to look at it I have nothing 
to forgive," she smiled. ** Come, let us go back." 

" I will be good — ^the remainder of the evening,*' 
he promised. '^ Give me another chance — ^and a little 
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while longer; I've been away, you know, two hun- 
dred days/' 

"Gone up a hundred, hasn't it?" she asked, 
hesitating yet prone to yield. 

She did not care for him to see the rosy flush 
on face and neck his lips had warmed. Then she 
drew her chair a bit farther off. " I'll remain a 
little time if you remain there/* she ended. 

" I'll agree to anything you exact," he said 
instantly. 

He could well afford to wait : the very fact that 
she was not grievously offended proved that he 
might venture again— when the fitting occasion 
offered. On him it devolved to provide the fitting 
occasion. 

It provided itself, however, the next day. A 
crowd of them were sauntering along the path 
through the palm grove-^Mrs. Plymington and 
Charterhouse the last. Her tan shoe slipped its 
bow and came loose. She held it out. 

" Please fasten it, Stephen ! " she said. 

He flexed one knee, and she set her slender foot 
upon it — ^with her narrow skirts there was no need 
to draw back her gown. 

He shot a casual look around — ^the rest had 
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rounded a turn just ahead; no one was in sight in 
the rear. Swiftly he tied the ribbon — ^and bending 
as he finished kissed the silken ankle. 

Instantly she dropped her foot, and a bit of a 
frown showed between her eyes. 

"DonH!'» she rebuked sharply. "What if 
some one saw? '* 

" No one saw ! '* he said easily. 

" How do you know? " 

" Because I looked before " 

"Let us hope you saw correctly!" she inter- 
jected. " No one would ever believe that I was 
innocent — that I did not assent to your — action." 

"I am sorry!'* he said humbly. "I couldn't 
resist — it was so charming." 

"What has come over you lately, Stephen?" 
she demanded. 

" It isn't lately," he explained. — " It has been 
for years." 

" It's only lately that it has been — demon- 
strated in improprieties." 

" It is only lately that I've not been able to 
resist opportunities." 

" Then I must see to it that you have no more 
opportunities." 
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" That would be best, I suppose/' he replied 
slowly — after a pause. And silence obtained until 
they had overtaken the others. 

That night — as she sat before her dressing 
table while the maid brushed the blue-black hair — 
she went over the matter calmly and critically. 

She was not angry with him — ^nor even indig- 
nant. — She ought to be, she knew — ^yet somehow 
the anger, the indignation would not respond. She 
tried to analyze her feelings toward him, to see 
wherein to her he differed from the others whom 
she knew — and she could not find a satisfactory 
answer. She did not love him — she did not even 
respect him in the way she did her husband. And 
yet Charterhouse occupied a place to her that was 
unfilled — ^with Plymington always absent, always 
busy, always deep in affairs and having no time to 
devote to her. 

She took up Plymington's picture from the table 
before her and gazed long and earnestly at the 
strong, handsome face, with its short-cropped 
moustache and grizzled hair. • • • He was the 
man she loved — could love with all her soul if he 
only had time to let her — only had time to be a little 
of the lover to her. She was young, ardent — ^she 
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craved affection that would vent itself now and then 
in demonstration. That he loved her devotedly she 
had no doubt — ^but it was in his way now, not in 
hers — ^in the calm, quiet way of middle life. And she 
was not in middle life ; she still was young, with the 
blood of youth rioting in her veins. Why did not 
Robert recognize it? — ^Why did he give her such 
freedom? — Why did he put so much trust in her? 
Why did he not keep her near him? — ^Why did he 
permit her to gamble with the game of chance that 
has ruin for its losing throw! 

A little indignant with Plymington — ^with 
Charterhouse — ^with herself, she dismissed the maid, 
and for a long time sat staring into the mirror at 
herself, at her husband, at Charterhouse. 

Presently she shrugged her lace-hidden shoul- 
ders and arose, turned off the light and went to bed. 

Her mind was made up. She would not flee — 
neither would she create gossip by declining Char- 
terhouse's attentions — attentions that to the on- 
lookers were perfectly natural and seemly. She 
would trust to herself to hold him within bounds 
imtil they reached Washington and her husband. 
Then she would be free of him — and safe. 

Their party remained two weeks longer at the 
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Royal Folnciana — then slowly drifted northward 
with the sun. 

Twice only, in that period, did he break beyond 
the conventional — each time doing it so cleverly, 
so naturally, so surreptitiously that she let it pass 
with a mild rebuke. 

Which rebuke he bowed before in all humility — 
knowing that she knew the humility was assumed. 
Moreover, he also knew that her rebuke was of the 
spirit and not of the flesh. The turmoil in her was 
very evident to one of his experience. 

At Ormond he ventured to kiss her on the cheek. 
. . . At St. Augustine — in a quiet spot of the 
Ponce-de-Leon — ^he slipped his arm around her 
waist and drew her to him. She saved her lips only 
by the swiftest dart aside. • • • At Charles- 
ton — on the South Battery beneath the live-oaks, 
with the moon riding high over the harbor and the 
lights of Sumter far off in the fore — ^he took her 
lips and held them for a moment, while she strug- 
gled — ^weakly — ^to be free. ... At Camden he 
took them twice — ^with both arms aroimd her and 
her body crushed close to his. ... At Aiken 
he took them again, and for longer — and the neck 
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also. And each time she struggled less while the 
turmoil within her was the greater. 

At Washington, when he pressed her hand in 
good-by, he said simply but with unmistakable 
significance and looking straight in her eyes : 

" Till we meet again in New York.** 

In a panic of remorse and fear, Charlotte fled to 
Plymington — ^he would save her. 

She found him unf eignedly glad to see her again 
— whereupon, after two days, though saying noth- 
ing of Charterhouse, she made a desperate effort to 
get him to give over the investigation defense to a 
colleague, and to take her abroad. But without 
success. They would go in a month or so, he 
promised. Meanwhile, she could go on to New York 
and have their town house opened. 

And with sore foreboding, and an irritated mind, 
she went. On his head be it if Charterhouse 
prevailed. 

The terrific heat of a torrid May, with the wide, 
asphalt streets soaking it up by day like a sponge, 
to radiate it at night like a sun, brought the sessions 
of the investigating committees abruptly to an end; 
followed immediately by a sudden adjournment of 
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Congress and the hasty exit of the near-statesmen. 

With a sigh of relief Plymington joined the 
exodus, lingered several days in New York straight- 
ening out his personal affairs, and then turned 
Tuxedo-ward, whither Charlotte had gone with the 
servants several weeks before. 

He came unexpectedly early in the afternoon — 
at four instead of six. One of his cars chanced to 
be at the station with a departing guest, and so he 
was saved the delay of telephoning the house to 
send down for him. 

With the hope of surprising her — of seeing the 
look of amazed pleasure on her lovely face — ^he told 
the man to drive direct to the stables, and walked 
to the house over the lawn. 

No one was on the piazza. The front entrance 
stood open, and he crossed the hall and looked in 
the living-room. It also was deserted. She was in 
her boudoir, doubtless, taking her afternoon rest, 
and he had turned to go out when he heard her 
voice — in the small writing-room that opened from 
the rear of the living-room. 

With a smile of anticipation, he was silently 
crossing to it when a man's voice replied . 
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It was Charterhouse's — ^he recognized the tones 
though he did not distinguish the words. 

Instantly his dislike for sentiment before 
strangers asserted itself, and he was on the point of 
calling out when Charterhouse spoke again — and he 
stopped — amazed! horrified! 

"You're too squeamish, dear," Charterhouse 
was saying. " Plymington will never find out — ^he's 
too busy to do anything but neglect you." 

" He loves me ! " Charlotte answered. 

"Loves you — yes — in his eminently respectful 
and chilly way ! " Charterhouse laughed. " He is 
wedded to his law, not to — the beautiful, throbbing 
woman who calls him husband." 

" But nevertheless he loves me — devotedly," she 
insisted. " That it is not declared in demonstra- 
tion does not make it any less " 

"And for the demonstration part you have 
turned to me," he ssiid softly. 

" To my shame — ^yes ! " she exclaimed. " I have 
been quietly with you! — ^I am the Scarlet Woman, 
because I am weak and criminal — and Robert did 
not appreciate — and I was too ashamed to confide 
in him. I tried to confide in him — ^to let him see 
my peril — ^when I stopped off in Washington; but 
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he did not understand — ^and I was too proud — ^too 
abashed to confess. I came away with it imsaid — » 
and — you triumphed. — ^I love my husband — ^love 
him, I say — ^yet why are you here to-day? — just 
before he comes — ^why are *' 

Plymington heard no more* He turned silently 
to an escritoire standing a little way off, took an 
autcnnatic revolver from one of the inner drawers 
and retraced his steps into the hall-way. Then he 
called, so that they could hear and as if he had just 
arrived. 

"Hello! Charlotte!'' 

There was a glad cry from deep in the living- 
room. And as he stood in the door-way he saw 
her flying to meet him — th€ adorable smile on her 
face — ^her hair a bit dishevelled. 

And back of her came Charterhouse — calm, 
smiling, suave. 

But to him Plymington gave not a glance — ^as 
he took his wife into his arms, and holding her close 
kissed her on the lips and hair and brow ; while she 
clung to him and kissed him back in a perfect 
passion of tenderness and revulsion. 

Presently he seemed to see Charterhouse for the 
first time — and putting Charlotte a little aside, but 
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with his arms still about her, he nodded over her 
shoulder. 

" How are you, Charterhouse ! *' he greeted. 
" When did you come up? '* 

" Yesterday ! " smiled Charterhouse. " I'm at 
my brother's for the week-end.*' 

"Good!" said Plymington. "I have a little 
matter of business that you can help me settle 
while you're here." 

^ Always business ! " pouted Charlotte — ^with a 
radiant smile. 

" It will take but a moment, sweetheart, if you 
will excuse us," he replied, caressing her hair with 
loving fingers. 

For the barest interval he caught a flash of con- 
cern in Charterhouse's face; but it died almost 
before it was bom, and never once did it shift to 
Charlotte. Surely the man was an adept at the 
business ! — and his arm tightened around his wife's 
slender waist in sympathetic protection. 

" We will walk out in the garden, Charterhouse 
* — ^if you don't mind," he continued. — *^ You can 
wait here, my dear, or on the piazza. I shan't be 
long." 

jWith a little tweak to her shell-like ear, he bowed 
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Charterhouse out, and in silence led the way down 
a side walk, with bushes and trees on either hand, 
until they were out of earshot of the woman whom 
they had left behind. 

Charterhouse went jauntily, with perfect com- 
posure on the surface — and sharp uncertainty at 
his heart. 

Might Plymington, by any chance whatever 
have become suspicious? It was not believable — '. 
there were no letters — no possible leaks — ^no pos- 
sible witnesses — ^no possible traces for any one to 
pick up. It had been Charlotte and he alone — ^he 
was much too old a bird for anything else. — ^He 
was 

** Charterhouse," said Plymington curtly, ** I 
have brought you from my house to show you some- 
thing and to tell you something — ^whether I will 
then do something shall depend upon yourself." 

"My dear fellow," Charterhouse answered 
easily, ** don't be so serious — of course, I will do 
it — do anything for a friend." 

Plymington made a gesture of repugnance ! 

" It is not a friend who asks," he replied coldly. 
" Don't interrupt ! — I mistook you for a friend — a 
dependable friend — ^with whom my wife could be 
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trusted. I discovered a few moments ago that I 
have been deceived — damnably deceived. I was in 

the living-room No, you don't ! '* covering him 

with the revolver. — " Stand where you are, sir, and 
hear me out. Perhaps I shall not shoot you like the 
venomous snake you are — it depends on yourself, 
Charterhouse.'* 

He drew an envelope from his pocket and held 
it out. 

'^ Be so good as to take the stick-pin from your 
cravat and fasten this to the tree yonder," he 
ordered. 

With easy grace Charterhouse came forward, 
took the envelope and pinned it to the tree. Then 
he stepped aside. 

** I assume you do not wish me to obscure the 
mark? " he asked. 

For answer Plymington raised his revolver and 
fired five times in quick succession. — ^The envelope 
was pierced in each comer and directly through the 
centre. 

" The accuracy of your marksmanship is demon- 
strated beyond the scintilla of a doubt," replied 
Charterhouse — as though he had been asked a 
question. " What will you have me do? " 
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•* To leave New York and its environs forever," 
Plymington answered. 

" Your wish shall be obeyed.- — ^And Charlotte? '* 

•" Go ! '* said Plymington peremptorily. 

And Charterhouse went. 

The next instant, there came the rush of skirts 
along the narrow path, and Charlotte, her face dis- 
traught with fear, burst into view. 

"Robert! Robert!'' she cried.— " Robert !-- 
sweetheart — thank God, it is not you! ** 

He took her in his arms and held her close. 

**It is no one^ dearest — only a bit of paper 
yonder — shot at to prove a proposition to Charter- 
house." 

She glanced at the envelope — and shuddered. 

He bent and kissed her tenderly. 

"And Charterhouse?" she whispered. 

**Was obliged to hasten away. — ^He left his 
excuses for you — and his adieux." 

He held her out at arms' length and looked at 
her compassionately and with the love of a rejuvent- 
ated youth shining in his eyes. 

"My little girl!" he said. 

And she knew that he knew — and forgave. 
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A NOVEL OF THE REAL WEST 



"ME— SMITH" 

By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
With five illustrations by Gayle Ho«kint 

i2mo. Cloth, $1,20 net. 



TV/TISS LOCKHART is a true daughter of the West, 
^^ ^ her father being a large ranch-owner and she has 
had much experience in the saddle and among the people 
who figure in her novel. 11 " Smith ** is one type of Western 
'' Bad Man/' an unusually powerful and appealing char- 
acter who grips and holds the reader through all his 
deeds, whether good or bad. 11 It is a story with red 
blood in it. There is the cry of the coyote, the deadly 
thirst for revenge as it exists in the wronged Indian to- 
ward the white man, the thrill of the gaming table, and 
the gentlenesss of pure, true love. To the veiy end the 
tense dramatism of the tale is maintained without relax- 
ation. 

" Gripping, vigorous story." — Chicago Record-Hiraid. 

** This is a real novel, a big novel." — Indianapolis News. 

''Not since the publication of 'The \^rginian' has so powerful a 
cowboy story been told." — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

" A remarkable book in its strength of portrayal and its directness 
of development. It cannot be read without being remembered." — The 
World To-Day, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

FUBUSHERS PHILADELPHIA 



The Mystery of Mary 

By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Avihor of *'Mareia Schuyler" "Phahe Deane,*' "Daum cf the Morning:* 

Frontispiece in color by Anna W. Speakman. i6mo. 
Ornamental Cloth. $i.oo net. Postpaid, $i.io. 



IF it be difficult to realize that a book can hold all the 
excitement of a detective story and yet preserve the 
sweetness and charm of '^Marcia Schuyler" it is only nec- 
essary to read "The Mystery of Mary" to see how the 
thing is done. Young Dunham, in a hurry for dinner, 
crosses the tracks and at the tunnel's mouth hears a faint 
cry for help. The girl is beautiful, hatless, and running 
away. She answers no questions, but Dunham will not 
leave her. How she humorously becomes a guest at a 
dinner party when she has never met the hostess, how she 
strangely (and convincingly) foils pursuit, and what be- 
comes of Mary, are things worth learning for the reader 
who wishes good entertainment. 

"A sprightly tale." — Edwin Markham in New York American^ 

"A story of singular charm." — San Francisco Bulletin. 

"An eighteen carat mystery, this." — Brooklyn Eagle, 

**A distinctly unusual and bright, fascinating and wholesome story." 

— Boston Globe. 
** This is one of those fresh, wholesome, charming romances with a 

sweet and beautiful heroine." — Portland, Ore,, Evening Telegram. 
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A POWERFUL STUDY OF DUAL PERSONALITY 



Hidden House 

By AMfiLIE RIVES 
Author of** Quick or the Dead^^ ^^ Barbara Dering^^ etc. 

Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. Decorative Lining Papers. 
i2mo. Watered cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.20 net. 

Postpaid, $1.32. 



IN this remarkable study of a dual personality, the 
author has interwoven an unusual love interest. A New 
Englander of Emersonian ideals seeks seclusion and 
quiet in the mountains of Virginia. He lodges in the house 
of an old Scotchman who is attended alternately by his two 
daughters, — Moina subdued and gentle and Robina wilful 
and daft-like. 

Marston, first attracted and held by Moina's fine and 
womanly nature, is enthralled by Robina and a situation 
ensues which for sheer power and fascination of interest 
holds the reader breathless to the unusual ending of this 
wonderful story. Even those who recognize the author's 
steady advance will be astonished at this forward leap in 
literary power. 

"Novelty, mystery, and power characterize the story, and the descrip- 
tive fascination of the narrative and the weird and soul-harrowing strug- 
gles of the two spirits keep the reader intensely interested." 

— Literary Digest, N, Y. 

"Here is a quick, vivid and compelling story of a thought, a question 
at once significant, insistent and strange." — Record-Herald, Chicago. 

"Am^lie Rives has written what is perhaps th6 strangest stcny of a 
dual personality that has ever been imagined." — Cleveland Town Topics. 
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A POWERFUL PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL 

ONE OF US 

By EZRA BRUDNO 
Author of '* The Tether'* 

i2mo. Qoth, ^1.25 net. Postpaid, ^1.37 



**/^NE of Us '* is a really big psychological novel, yet 
^^ charmingly simple in the telling. Unquestionably, 
this is one of the biggest books of the last ten years, and 
must be read with interest by all those who look for 
something deeper than sword-play in their fiction. It 
traces the experiences of a little hunchback who early 
leaves home and shows great promise as a violinist and 
later as an artist. It is the violin however, that brings 
out his surpassing genius in his later life. One of the 
most intense and dramatic love stories is centered in the 
longings of this large soul imprisoned in a misshapen 
body. It is a greater book than ''Sir Richard Calmady" 
because the character of the hero is of infinitely greater 
depth. Adventure, intrigue, and the powerful play of 
human passions, clothe the spiritual theme of this book 
in a fascinating garment of outward action. 

''Ezra Bnidno * * * has the faculty of breathing genuine human 
passions into his people." — ^^ew York Times, 

'' It is miles ahead of the swarming broods of novels." 

— Wiashdngtom Evenmg Star, 

" A story which fairly grips the reader." — Chicago JovmaL 
It is a revelation — a study." — Cleveland Town Topics. 
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VIGOROUS AND SPIRITED TALES 

The Raid of the Guerilla 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 

With illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton and Remington Schuyler. 
i2mo. Decorated cloth, ^1.25 net. Postpaid, ^1.37. 



'T^HE distinguished author of the "Prophet of the 
■*' Great Smoky Mountains" has here given us 
some additional and admirable stories of this pictu]> 
esque and interesting region and people^ full of 
humanity, racy of the soil, and told with the true art 
and sympathy which have won her so many thousands 
of readers. 



"To lovers of short tales of action, true to nature and graceful in 
diction, this volume of Craddock's will especially appeal." 

— Buffalo Commercial, 

"The literary quality is far above the present standard." 

— Neto York Sun. 

** Her men and women, too, are true to life — speech, manner, action.** 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

** Presented with the true artistic idealization, which is truer than the 
realism of actuality." — New York Times. 
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JOHN REED SCOrrS FICTION SUCCESSES 

A TRILOGY OF SPIRITED ROMANCES 

The G>lonel of the Red Huzzars 

STIRRING adventures, courtly intrigue, and fencing, both of sword 
and wit, fill the pages of this story. The plot is built upon a wager 
between Major Daloerg, U. S. A., aiid a friend, that within a certain 
time both would be dining with the kins and dancing with the princess 
royal of Valeria. Strangely enough, Dfuberg proves to be of the blood 
royal of Valeria, is reinstated into his ancestral rights, and when mat- 
ters are about to reach a climax, the pretender steps in, and there ensues 
an encounter between American plu^ and unscrupulous cleverness. 

" So naively fresh in iu handling, so plaosable throngli its naturalness, that it comes 
like a mountain breexe across thelar-spreading desert of similar romances." 

—GoMette-Tumes^ Pittsburg. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood. i2mo. Cloth, ^1.50 



The Princess Dehra 

A CONTINUATION of "The Colonel of theRedHuxrars.*' Full of mys- 
tery, intrigue, plot and counterplot, and the reader will find his atten- 
tion held until the very last page, when lovalty and the wit of a woman 
triumph in the face of even "The Book of Laws" and a clever rascal. 

" There are situations involving the principal duu-acters which are ingenious in con- 
ception and cleverly woven into the story by ess entia l and natural sequence, and at 
these situations the reader feels a desire to continue the story, even it the house be 
burning. He has produced a story that is interesting and exciting without being over- 
drawn.^* — Boston Evening Transcript. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood. i2mo. Qoth, ^1.50 



The Last Try 



HOW Armand meets this Last Try of Lotzen— which is played out to 
a finish in the capital of the Kingdom with peace and quiet on every 
side — how he and Lotzen fight to the death in Ferida Palace, is told with 
a vividness, a finish and a dash, which Mr. Scott has never surpassed. 

" Spirited, graceful and absorbing at all times— hats off to John Reed Scott." 

— Boston Globe 
"A tale of adventure that never slackens iu headlong pace. It is a lively and alto- 
gether satisfactory piece of fiction." — New York Triune. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood. i2mo. Cloth, ^1.25 net. 

Postpaid, ^1.37 
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By WILL LEFINGTON COMFORT 

She Buildeth Her House 

**The Strongest American Novel" 

Chicago Journal. 

SELDOM has the author of a first great novel so brilliantly 
transcended his initial success. A man and a woman in- 
spiringly fitted for each other sweep into the zone of mutual 
attraction at the opening of the story. Destiny demands that 
each overcomes certain formidable destructible forces before 
either is tempered and refined for the glorious Union of Two to 
form One. 

With colored frontispiece, by Martin Justice. 
Decorated cloth, net $1.25 



Routledge Rides Alone 
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A gripping story. The terrible inten 
sity of the writer holds one chained to 
the book." — Chicago Tribune. 

MR. Comfort has drawn upon two practically new story 
places in the world of fiction to furnish the scenes for his 
narrative — India and Manchuria at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. While the novel is distinguished by its clear and 
vigorous war scenes, the fine and sweet romance of the love of 
the hero, Routledge — a brave, strange, and talented American — 
for the "most b^utiftd woman in London'' rivals these in 
interest. 

With colored frontispiece by Martin Justice, 
lamo. Cloth, with inlay in color $1.50. 
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